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Readers experiencing difficulty in obtaining the 
“Spectator ’’ regulariy and promptly through the | 
abolition of the Sunday post or other causes should 
become yearly subscribers, and so secure delivery by 


post in any part of the United Kingdom on Saturday. 
The yearly subscription, including postage to any 
address in the United Kingdom or abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The ‘ Spectator ’’ is on sale at our Office by noon 
on Friday. 

Readers who are satisfied with their existing 
arrangements for obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator’’ should 
make no change, but should continue to obtain the 
paper from their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, 
or notices of change of address, should be sent to 
The Manager, ‘‘ Spectator’’ Office, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_<j— 





big laying waste of Ireland has continued without a check 
during the week. The official Free State reports speak 
of the successful scattering and final rounding up of the Irre- 


gulars, but nothing is said about the terrible fact that communi- 
cation over a large part of Southern Ireland has become impos- 
sible. The destruction of bridges, roads, railways and houses 


has been appalling. 
when we are considering the future of Ireland, it is perfectly 
natural that attention should have been absorbed during the 
past few days by the killing of Mr. Collins. His death is bound 
a great difference ; first because he was trusted and was 
willingly followed by the Free Staters and it is not to be expected 
that any other man will be followed in quite the same way, and 
because the Irregulars will be encouraged to continue 


the policy 


to make 


secondly 


of murder. 


Mr. Collins was killed in the desolate district between Macroom 
and Bandon. He was engaged in a tour of inspection with his 
staff and was driving in a motor-car. The Irregulars had pre- 
pared an ambush for him near the village of Crookstown. It is 


said that they numbered about two hundred, whereas Mr. 
Collins had only about twenty persons with him. At 6.30 on 
Tuesday evening he reached the ambush. Directly the 


first shots had been fired he gave orders for his men to rush to 
cover, and apparently they conducted their movements so 
skilfully that the Irregulars were wavering after a stiff fight which 


But though this fact overwhelms all others | 


lasted nearly an hour. It was towards the end of the fight that 
Mr. Collins received a fatal wound. After being wounded he 
continued firing and encouraging his men. It is said that his 
last words were “ F orgive them.’ 


The newspapers have be n filled with praises of Mr. Collins, 


who was undoubtedly the idol of his supporters. He was, more- 
over, a man well suited to become a legendary figure. He was 


brave, and when he was conducting the campaign against our 
troops he had hundreds of hairbradth escapes. Although 
many of the stories about him are apocryphal, he certainly con- 
trived many of his escapes by a wonderful boldness and cunning 
_and by the use of various disguises. He was gay, 

energetic. But when al! has been said we must confess that we 
| are dismayed by the uncritical praise of Mr. Collins’s character. 





exuberant, 


De mortuis nil nisi bonum is a generous and likeable principle, 
| but nil nisi laus immoderata is another matter altogether. Mr. 
| Collins was as largely responsible as any man for the cultivation 
of assassination as a policy. We very much fear that to forget 
or to ignore this fact is to encourage people to think lightly and 
easily of murder. That ghastly levity, after all, is the source of 
the whole trouble in Ireland. 


Barton has joined the Republicans and another Minister has 
| resigned, there is only tory left who can be held t 
personally committed to the Treaty. Mr. Mulcahy, 
Mr. Collins as Commander-in-Chief, and Mr. Cosgr 


one sigr vO be 


Now that Mr. Collins and Mr. Griffith have gone and since Mr. 
5 


who succeeds 
who tem- 


ave, 
porarily fills the position of Mr. Griffith (and may officially 
| succeed him), have declared their intention of carrying on the 


| policy of Mr. Collins without reserve. But have they the power ? 


| Almost certainly not. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw's inté rview with the representative of the 
| Irish 7 1 Tuesday's papers, reads strangely 
and uncannily in view of the ae of Mr. Collins. It adds a 
| poignant touch to Mr. Shaw's lament over the futility of Irish 


Times, published here 


faction fights and to the malignant Fate which hangs over 
Ireland. After saying that he does not know what Mr. De Valera 
| and Mr. Erskine Childers are driving at, he tells us ‘elah has 
| happened,” and so goes very near to answering the questions 
| which he inferred he ~~ not answer. Mr. De Valera and 
| Mr. Childers, we are told, ving no war chest, and apparently 


republic, have been 


no programme beyond aie Ireland a 
forced to tell their troops on pay-day that they must live onthe 


country.” This means in practice that the leaders are to be 
| Republicans contending for a principle and their troops brigands. 
| Mr. Shaw then goes on to state some general considerations with 


H 
can tolerate suc h a tl 
good-natured. But it is not good-natured. 
blunt statement, ‘ When the 
will be able to let himself g 
overcrowded gaols and of the 
the road again the 


regard to this brigandag e very properly says that no com- 
the 
And then comes the 


sion comes, Gt 


ing, even when brigandage is 


munity 


expl neral Collins 


o in earnest, and the difficulty of the 


nded Irregul: 


ave passed on will be 


disba uw who takes to 


moment the 


tre Ops h 


solved, because there will be no prisoners. The strain will be 
on the cemeteries.” 

After this follows a passage which, though we admire its felicity 
of phrase, appears owing to its pessimism to be in contradiction te 
of the no prisoners and cemetery passage. 


is still the 


the ferocious *‘ optimism” 
‘* What matter if for Ireland dear we fall ?’ 
little song. The idiocy is sanctified by the memories of a time 
when there was really for Irish 
but die for it; but the time has now come for Irishmen to learn 
to live for their country. start runaway 
‘s, burn homesteads and 


idiots’ 


nothing to be done freedom 


Instead of which they 
up bridg 
The cause of Ireland is always 


such a fatal 


blow 


engines down the lines, 


factories, and gain nothing by it. 
dogged by the ridicule which we have 


provoking and a futile gift of expressing.” 


gut of 
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Though many things might be said in criticism of Mr. Shaw’s 
attitude, we shall only note that his vigorous picture of the 
condition of Ireland inclines one to wonder whether, after all, 
the accepted and conventional view of the nature of the Irish 
problem which has come to be almost universally accepted is 
the true one. We mean by the conventional view the idea of a 
high-souled, generous, and ingenious race boldly resisting the 
cold-blooded, hard, cruel, opulent oppressors determined to 
use all the deadweight of their concentrated stupidity and 
malice to crush their victims. Irishmen were no doubt occa- 
sionally goaded by England's cruelty and stodgy malice into 
a resistance too fierce and too bitter to be entirely justifiable. 
Still, even if occasional wrongdoing can be detected in the case 
of the Irish, it has always had abundant excuse. That roughly 
has for the last thirty years been the plea for Irish outrage. 


What has been happening, however, in the last few 
weeks makes one wonder whether after all Cromwell, William 
Ill., and Grattan’s Parliament and the Irish Government 
in putting down the rebellion of ’98 had not a good deal 
more ground for their adoption of the cemetery policy than is 
usually allowed. We have dealt elsewhere with the condition 
of Ireland and how it is affected by the death of Mr. Collins. 
Here we shall only say once more that we shall be wise to prepare 
for the worst in Ireland and to think out the best way of meeting 
our trouble before it is on us. 








Speaking at Bar-le-Duc on Monday M. Poincaré dealt with 
reparations. He said that France “coveted no extension of 
country and demanded no hegemony.” She simply wanted 
the execution of the Treaties and the payment of the money due. 
She could not understand why during the past three years 
arrangements among the Allies had generally been at the expense 
of France. “It has gradually appeared to France that she was 
denied the right to have a French policy. Yet an alliance can be 
lasting only if there is equality and mutual respect.” Britain 
had “inclined towards dilatory measures’’—we are quoting 
from the Times—and every time France had proposed com- 
pulsion Britain had “held her back in the vain hope of better 
results by conversations and kindness.” Frenchmen had been 
greatly surprised that Britain should have spoken in the Balfour 
Note about the debt of France to Britain at the very time when 
she was preventing France from receiving payment from 
Germany. Until Germany paid it was “ morally and physically 
impossible for France to discharge her debt to Britain.” 


Mr. Frank Simonds’s article on the world debt in the Times 
of last Saturday is important, since it expresses so clearly the 
American attitude toward the Balfour Note and in general 
helps to clear the opaque atmosphere surrounding the whole 
subject of international indebtedness. America, he says, 
sees in the Balfour Note a British manceuvre intended to isolate 
the United States, to shift on to her the burden of responsibility 
for the present state of European finances, and to place upon 
her a moral onus of materialism and selfishness. ‘It is all 
very well,” says Mr. Simonds, “for Lord Balfour to shake his 
head sorrowiully and say that the American attitude makes 
British cancellation impossible, but this does not make French, 
Belgian, or Italian payment, let alone German and Russian, 
one bit more likely. You have to remember that the only 
real money in the whole transaction from first to last is that 
which the British owe us. Therefore, as a practical matter, 
the Balfour Note changes nothing and advances nothing.” 


Mr. Simonds goes on to say that Britain, and, in faet, all 
Europe, has constantly clung to the idea that America would 
cancel her debts, and has proceeded on that assumption. 
“Conceivably,” he continues, “the response in this country 
to the Balfour Note will destroy this illusion. At all events, it 
will erase from the present calculations any reliance upon 
America in this respect.’ Mr. Simonds concludes his article 
by prophesying, in his own right, as one who is exceptionally 
well versed in international affairs, that the United States will 
not cancel. 





Last Saturday Lord Reading received at Simla a deputation of 
Indians, who protested against Mr. Lloyd George’s speech in the 
House of Commons on August 2nd. It will be remembered that 


Mr. Lloyd George then said that the British connexion in India 
would certainly continue; he eulogized the British element in the 
{Indian Civil Service, and declared that the maintenance of this 
tlement was essential, He also spoke of the reforms in India as 








an “experiment.” This word has evidently caused great 
offence, though it is very difficult to understand why it should 
have done so, as the Act of 1919 defining the reform scheme 
provides that after ten years a Commission of Inquiry shall be 
appointed to examine the new methods of administration and to 
decide whether they shall be extended or restricted. What is 
that but an experiment ? The Viceroy told the deputation that 
he welcomed the opportunity of completely relieving appre- 
hensions. He said that after reading and re-reading Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech he could find no real ground for “ the sombre 
and almost sinister view ” that it was in conflict with the declared 
policy of the British Parliament. 


Mr. Lloyd George's speech, he said, was designed first to convey 
a solemn warning to those who wanted to wreck the reforms 
and secondly to reassure En lishmen who wrongly thought that 
the British element in the Indian Civil Service had no longer any 
important work to do. He added that he had communicated 
with the Prime Minister, who had replied that nothing in 
the speech indicated any departure from the policy already 
announced. Although Lord Reading’s explanation has been 
described as firm and opportune, it seems to us, judging from 
the telegraphed reports, that it had a superfluous note of 
apology. What Mr. Lloyd George said was decidedly required 
by the circumstances, and his praise of the Civil Servants was 
no more than was notoriously due to them. 





The railway and mining strikes in America have moved 
President Harding to send a message to Congress. He suggests 
a Commission of Inquiry and adds that a State corporation 
might be established for buying and distributing coal. He does 
not mean nationalization, but only a scheme for guaranteeing 
that the price of coal shall not rise above a certain point. As 
regards the railway dispute, he proposes compulsory arbitration. 
The New York correspondent of the Times says in Thursday's 
paper that the resumed mining of soft coal has not helped the 
domestic consumer, who uses steam-heating furnaces and is 
therefore dependent upon hard coal. 





The papers of Monday published details of the wreck of the 
new cruiser ‘ Raleigh,’ obtained from some of the 546 officers 
and men who arrived at Liverpool last Saturday. When the 
ship struck the rocks off the coast of Labrador there was a 
particularly thick fog. After striking she was swung round by 
the heavy seas, and rolled and bumped terribly. Had she not 
been held fast at one end in a crevice, she might have heeled 
right over and all lives might have been lost. Even as it is she 
has been so badly buffeted that there seems to be no hope of 
salving her. Eleven of the crew lost their lives—nine in the 
swamping of the boat that took the life line ashore and twa 
from being crushed on board the ship. The taking ashore of 
the life line was a desperate affair. The boat capsized just as 
the crew were about to land. The officer in command, however, 
was able to reach the shore, and by means of the line all the rest 
of the ship’s company were saved. Probably no other boat 
but that which was used could have passed through the surf 
at all. 





Sir Arthur Stanley, as chairman of the Joint Council of the 
Red Cross Society, has written a preface to that 
second annual report which is of very deep interest and signiti- 
cance. Last year Sir Napier Burnett put before the Ministry 
of Health a comprehensive scheme of health preservation. 
On this scheme was founded a very remarkable experiment 
carried out in several counties in conjunction with the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Institutes :— 


body's 


** Arrangements were made for the giving of health lectures 
to women in rural areas, and a syllabus was drawn up which 
extended to seven lectures dealing with such subjects as genera! 
physiology, the digestive system, the skin, hygiene of the home 
and the village, personal health of the family. The scheme was 
carried out in Surrey, Hampshire, Norfolk, Huntingdon, Stafford, 
Dorset, Lincoln, Oxford and Essex. ‘This form of Red Cross 
activity has been so much appreciated that requests for the 
work to be carried on during the autumn and winter of 1922-23 
have been received by the Joint Council from over twenty 
additional counties.” 

That is the policy of “in pace ut in bello” which we have always 
hoped to see adopted by the Red Cross and the Order of St. 
John. Disease and suffering never cease, and even though 
we regard the Red Cross’s functions as being purely for war, 
we must remember that helping to allay the miseries of peace 
is the best training for a first line station or a base hospital. 
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A tragic case of accidental poisoning occurred last week at 
Loch Maree, in Ross-shire. No fewer than eight persons, members 
of a fishing party, died as the result of eating potted meat. Other 
members of the party who did not eat the potted meat were un- 
affected. We deeply regret that among the victims was Mr. 
J. F. Talbot, son of Mr. G. J. Talbot, the well-known K.C. The 
deaths were attributed at first, as is usual in such cases, to 
“ ptomaine poisoning.” But there is considerable doubt about 
the cause, and it is satisfactory to know that a public official 
inquiry is to be held. Meanwhile, we notice in the Manchester 
Guardian of Tuesday statements made on the authority of Dr. 
Ledingham, of the Lister Institute, which are as interesting as 
they are alarming. It is suggested that a new form of food- 
poisoning has appeared—new at least in this country, though it 
has been known during the last three yearsin America. 





The symptoms displayed by the victims in Scotland—double 
vision and progressive paralysis, with difficulty in speaking and 
swallowing, all without any rise of temperature—correspond 
exactly, says Dr. Ledingham, to the symptoms of botulism as 
jt has been recorded in America. In America there have been 
some forty recorded outbreaks of botulism in three years. But 
the majority of the attacks were attributable not to potted meat 
but to tinned vegetables. The bacillus botulinus was traced 
directly to the Californian soil in which the vegetables had been 
grown. If the poisoning in Scotland was really a case of 
botulism it is, of course, entirely different from the ordinary 
instances of food poisoning, which are due to the falmonella 
group of bacilli allied to the paratyphoid group. 


The International Chess Congress finished on Saturday last. 
Capablanca, the champion, retained his title and also contributed 
daily bulletins of how he was doing it to the Times. The coldly 
scientific nature of his and of the other masters’ play aroused 
the sorrow and even the indignation of some of our laudatores 
temporis acti, who also used the columns of the J'imes to sigh 
in print for the half-forgotten glamour of a gambit by Zukertort 
or the inspired combinations of Morphy or of Anderssen. But, 
as has been very sensibly pointed out, all that the present 
“conventionalized” system of play means is that the early 
stages of the game, at any rate, have been thought out once and 
for all, and that no deviation from the agreed best opening or 
openings is possible. Surely we should celebrate rather than 
deplore this new triumph of the human mind over a problem 
which has occupied it for some thirty centuries. Put shortly, 
it means that the players are showing a tendency to get too 
big for the game. But, after all, it is only a tendency, and 
chess may yet have some new and undreamt-of possibilities up 
its sleeve to confound its “ masters,” too confident of having 
pinned it down to their rigid formulas. 





Dame Genevieve Ward died last Friday at the age of 85. 
fer life was one of exccptional romance. She was born in the 
United States, but from her early girlhood she spent most of 
her time in Europe. Her training for the operatic stage began 





when Mme. Sontag, impressed by her voice, introduced her | 


to Rossini. Her early adventures read like a Victorian novel. 


She was married to a Russian noble before the American 


Consul at Nice, but her husband failed to appear later for the | 


1 


ceremony at the Russian Church in Paris. When he attempted | 


to marry another woman she obtained the intervention of the 
Tsar. At the ceremony in St. Petersburg she appeared in 
full mourning, was married, and left immediately with her parents, 
She never saw her husband again. She made her operatic 
début at the Scala in Milan in 1856 in Lucrezia Borgia. Her 
success as an Opera singer was tremendous. In the very height 
of her power, however, her singing voice gave out. Strangely 
enough, however, her speaking voice gained that rich quality 
which is so well remembered by all who have heard her. 





She immediately began to study for the stage and appeared 
as Lady Macbeth in Manchester in 1873. In 1893 Sir 
Henry Irving engaged her and she was recognized as one 


of our greatest actresses. She had an astonishing success on 


the Continent, for she was an accomplished linguist. When 
playing Macbeth in French at Paris, at Regnier’s request she 


did the sleep-walking scene in English to prove to the audience | 


that she was not a Frenchwoman. Her presence on the stage 


Was majestic. She was a tragic actress of the grand manner | 


and in the Siddons tradition. At the age of 83 she was still 
acting Shakespearean parts occasionally at the “Old Vic.” 


On the occasion of her 84th birthday she was made a Dame 
of the British Empire for her services to dramatic art. 


Mr. W. H. Hudson, who died last Friday, was in many respects 
@ unique figure. As a naturalist he was unsurpassed in his own 
field. His abnormal memory for the details of Nature and his 
unusually accurate power of observation were fostered by a love 
and sympathy for Nature as rare as they were sincere. Ha 
really felt more familiar with plants and animals and took more 
pleasure in their society than in that of men. It became a sort 
of ecstasy with him. A writer in the Manchester Guardian 
has said that when necessary for purposes of observation, 
he would stand quite motionless with his body at right angles 
to his legs for an hour or more without feeling his cramped 
position, so absorbed was he in the pursuit of his object. 


He spent his youth in the great unpeopled plains of 
South America, and he seemed always to wear about 
him the air of those vast quiet spaces which he loved. 
This was always very apparent when on rare occasions one 
found him in a drawing-room full of clever talk. He was the 
most modest and retiring of men. His readers know little or 
nothing of his life. When writing, he was always so objectively 
interested in his matter that while his writings are records of 
his own experiences he himself is always in the background. 
His careful style has a Latin clarity which came from his early 
associations with Spanish. Its quality is constant to the point 
of monotony. His scope was narrow, but within it he produced 
great beauty. 











Last Sunday was the first on which games have been allowed 
in the parks. Cricket was, as ever in England, the king game. 
The Times tells us that three distinct kinds of matches were to 
be detected—those of no flannels or pads, those of some flannels 
and one pad, those of all flannels and two pads. These last were 
watched by large crowds, who attended every bali with 
scrupulous attention. Thus at a stroke the empty idleness of 
Sunday afternoon has been converted for some thousands of 
Londoners into what the day of rest must mean, if it means 
anything, a day of recreation in the old, full sense of the word. 
For true recreation can never be obtained by mental or physical 
inertia, but only by some complete change of interest on to some 
immediate objective, in which, for example, every mental and 
physical faculty is concentrated upon hitting a leather ball 
along the grass, so that the dreary complications of the 
daily task can be forgotten in the attempt to perform some 
physical action in the most eflicient and therefore the most 
significant way. 





This is the true reason for games and for the essential part 
they play in our national life. And yet the profound if well- 
intentioned folly of those who would deny them to 90 per cent. 
of our population by forbidding their play on the one day of 
leisure they have is still a matter of controversy. But, at any 


| rate, the first victory has been won, and in London at least 


“Sunday afternoon has been unlocked.” Of course, there is 
not enough room for everyone to play, and the great majority 


| are still condemned to watch; but even to watch other people 


playing is better than to watch other people watching you, 
which has hitherto been the only occupation allowed to the 
Englishman who was not rich enough to be independent of 
convention on a Sunday. 


And of all games, what could be so wonderful a recreation as 
cricket, with its charm, its grace, the beauty of the great green 
lawns it is played on, and the almost mystic fascination of its 

ighty tradition? August is the nadir of cricket, and last week« 
mighty tradition ? J 
end was the nadir of this August, for while, in Regent’s Park, 
the Hobbses of to-morrow were feeling, for the first time, the ting- 
ling thrill of a straight-driven ball, the Hobbses, the Sutclites, 
the Fenders, the Wilsons and the other giants of to-day were 
meeting in the season’s greatest battle at the Oval before 25,000 
of their admirers. Let those who have never felt a bat in their 
hands, nor watched the bails jump from their own “ fast one,” ery 
out “ professionalism,” but let those who play the great game 
themselves, if more humbly, go and watch the masters and be 
inspired to new efforts, new conquests of the willing spirit over 
the sluggish flesh, by the wonder of their skill. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 1003; 
Thursday week, 100%; a year ago, 88. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. COLLINS’S DEATH AND THE STATE OF 
IRELAND. 


; killing of Mr. Michael Collins by the Irregulars 
in an ambush at Bandon is an event which cannot 
but have an evil effect upon the state of Ireland. Which- 
ever way the matter is looked at, and whatever our sym- 
pathies, it is clear that it can do nothing but harm. It 
weakens the Provisional Government. It puts new hope 
into the hearts of the followers of Mr. De Valera and 
Mr. Childers. Worst of all, it is a triumph for the policy of 
murder and destruction. It will keep alive, in the minds 
of Irishmen, the belief that great things can be accomplished 
by mere murder. Before. this notable success on 
the part of the extremists there were signs that the Irish 
people were tiring of the policy of assassination, or, at 
any rate, were beginning to think it futile. They 
were, in fact, following the example of Michael Collins 
and giving up the killing of individuals as bad business. 
And now, through that irony which so often mocks the 
working of human affairs, the ruthless Irish leader himself 
zishes through the roadside ambush—a system of 
illing which he taught his countrymen to adopt, and 
the mechanism of which he gradually perfected. His end 
showed that you cannot trifle with murder or alter its 
character by calling it by newer and pleasanter names. 

But though it is of practical, nay, of vital importance to 
get people to realize that you must take murder seriously 
and that it is not something which you can use in a political 
emergency when convenient and _ then light-heartedly 
put aside, our immediate purpose is not to deal with the 
moral aspects of the crime but to consider whether any- 
thing can be done to prevent the worst consequences of 
the blow that has fallen on the Provisional Government. 
We feared from the first that the policy of the Treaty 
as adopted by Mr. Lloyd George would prove a failure. 
lt went too far and yet not far enough. It was one of 
éhose fatal compromises which have not been properly 
thought out—a compromise in which the object is tem- 
porary and opportunist and does not touch the funda- 
mental aspects of the problem. When once the Govern- 
ment determined on abandoning the policy which they 
adopted when they sent Sir Hamar Greenwood to Ireland 
and announced that they meant to apply vigorous measures 
ot repression, they should have chosen a far bolder course 
of action. They devised a scheme which, though it tempted 
the section of Irishmen led by Griffith and Collins to 
acquiescence, was inherently vicious. No doubt it looked 
on the surface very clever to adopt the policy of divide 
et impera, to prevail by splitting your opponent’s forces, 
but it was in reality only a subterfuge for getting out of the 
Irish trouble on the cheap. Further, it could only succeed 
through the imposition of terrible injuries to Ireland. We 
pretended to give South Ireland what she wanted, but in 
reality only gave her what Mr. Lloyd George wanted— 
#.e., something which he could pretend to a section of 
Irishmen was independence and to Englishmen was a 
siper-Dominion Government. But though this was only a 
kind of verbal smoke-screen under cover of which we could 
evacuate South Ireland and cut our losses and our 
responsibilities, it meant in fact endowing the Irish 
political adventurers whom we had bribed and 
cajoled into agreeing to the Treaty, with a damnosa 
hereditas, the fatal legacy, of a bitter feud between 
the tricked and ousted extremist Republicans and the 
sham Dominionists. 

What we ought to have done—granted that we had 
determined on a fundamental change of policy—was to 
scout any idea of half measures, and boldly to adopt 
the policy of complete severance. We should have given 
South Ireland that complete Republican independence 
which the majority of its people desired. If the Govern- 
ment were afraid to go so far as this, it would have been 
betéer to do nothing. 

But though we feel that the damage which the Govern- 
ment have done by their weakness and timidity, and by 
their double pretence as to the position of Ireland, is 
terrible, we recognize that an account of past misdeeds 
Is now of little value, except so far as it illuminates the 











present situation. What we have to consider is, Can we 
do anything to prevent the further spread of ruin and 
demoralization in Ireland? The first thing to do in any 
attempt to avert danger is fully to realize its nature. The 
danger is that the murder of Michael Collins will prolong 
the Guerrilla War. But if it is prolonged, is it likely that 
the Provisional Government, with their two ablest and most 
competent men dead, will be able to stand the strain ? 
Is it not more likely that as they find out their own im- 
potence, and also as they watch the spread of physical 
ruin and misery in Ireland, they will come to the 
despairing conclusion that they must make terms 
with the Irregulars—i.e., abandon Collins’s strong policy 
of no parleying with brigands? But a compromise means 
the triumph of Mr. De Valera, and so the triumph of the 
policy of Republican Independence. But if that happens 
what is to be our line of action? Are we prepared to 
call out the Reserves, mobilize our whole Army, and plunge 
into the reconquest of an Ireland in which all the difficulties 
of transport will have been immensely increased by the 
destruction wrought in the last two months? The People 
of Great Britain would not, we believe, sanction so mad a 
policy. They might and no doubt would dismiss the 
present Ministry, but they would not return to Ireland— 
except to prevent the invasion of the Northern Province. 
But who can feel sure that this is not the very thing upon 
which the Southern Irish factions will compromise ? 

Goethe, with that uncanny insight which he possessed, 
even in matters where he knew little of the facts, once 
made a generalization about Ireland and the Irish which 
strangely endorses our fears. Speaking to Eckermann 
at the end of his life, he declared that, “badly as the 
Irish Catholics behave to one another, they will hold 
together when it is a question of attacking a Protestant.” 
“They are,” he said, “like a pack of hounds who are 
always biting each other when by themselves, but the 
moment a stag appears, they cémbine into one body 
and go full-cry after the stag.” The process thus described 
is exactly what we expect to happen in Ireland, and the 
stag will be the Northern Province. 

If we are right as to what will be the course of events 
the Government must be prepared to take the initiative, and, 
by anticipating, to prevent an attack on Ulster. They had 
better give South Ireland that Independence which she will 
certainly take sooner or later, but while giving it they must 
also make those terms for the protection of the Southern 
Loyalists which we have so often described in these columns. 
The protection of the North from invasion needs no stipu- 
lation. There is a duty from which the British people 
will not shrink, no matter what the cost. 





AMERICAN PROHIBITION. 


5 le problem of Prohibition in America seems, super- 

ficially, to be no business of ours—something 
which had much better not be discussed in an English 
newspaper. Yet, as a matter of fact, almost all things 
which concern one of the branches of the English-speaking 
race are forced upon the attention of the other half, not 
intentionally, but automatically. Take, for example, the 
Prohibition movement in the United States. The desire 
to prevent the smuggling of liquor at all costs is causing 
the Prohibitionists to propose a very great alteration in 
international law. They are claiming a right which we 
never claimed, even in our greatest days of oceanic 
arrogance, the right to take on the high seas, far away 
from territorial waters—i.e., at a distance of twenty-five 
miles from the coast—the ships of a friendly Power, the 
ground for seizure being the plea that the captains and 
owners of British vessels are violating the municipal law 
of America or, at any rate, have the intention to violate it. 
On the high seas it is difficult, nay impossible, to perpetrate 
an act of violation without a great deal of what our early 
lawyers called “construction.” But the constructive 
violation of a prohibitive law, like constructive treason, is 
essentially too metaphysical to seem per se right and proper 
either to English or American lawyers. 

But, though we realize that this is so, and also feel— 
and here we are sure we shall be supported by the best 
American opinion—that there is a certain danger in letting 
Governments put their heads together to stifle individual 
freedom of action, we are, in this particular instance, in 
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favour of the British Government meeting in a friendly 
spirit any demand which may be made by the American 
Government in order to stop what, after all, is the mon- 
strous and anarchic traffic of the “ bootleggers.” We may, 
or may not, think that the Americans have taken the wisest 
line as regards Prohibition, but no decent man can want to 
help by means of a pedantic upholding of international 
usage so illicit and so demoralizing a trade as that of the 
whisky smugglers. We ought, so far as possible, to prevent 
our citizens conspiring to break the laws of friendly nations. 
Further, it might prove very useful for us to establish the 
right to search vessels at a considerable distance from the 
shore. Suppose, for the sake of argument, that the Sinn 
Feiners, in the years to come, were to attack Northern 
Ireland, as their hot-heads tell us their intention is, and that 
we replied by a blockade of the South Irish coasts. If that 
happened, we may be sure that vessels would be sent from 
the Irish in America to supply the assailants of Ulster with 
arms and ammunition. In such a case an agreement to 
allow alien vessels to be searched or even detained twenty- 
five miles from the shore might be exceedingly convenient. 

Apart, however, from such special considerations as 
friendliness to America and Irish possibilities, the work- 
ing of American Prohibition ought to be most carefully 
watched and considered by us. America is engaged in 
discovering the best method of dealing with the liquor 
problem by the system of trial and error, and we want to 
watch, register, and very probably act upon the results. 
It is the opinion of a great many impartial Americans—by 
this we mean people who are not extremists either for or 
against Prohibition—that, however inconvenient and how- 
ever injurious the results of Prohibition may be from many 
sides, it has come to stay and year by year will obtain a 
stronger hold upon the population. But, though this was 
a view which was very firmly held in the first year of Pro- 
hibition, and is still held, we notice that a change is taking 
place. We shall not, indeed, be surprised if, in the course 
of the next few months, we see the American people con- 
sidering whether they have not made a mistake and acted 
too summarily and without sufficient knowledge in this 
vast and sudden attempt at moral improvement. 

It may prove that they have taken hold of the Liquor 
question by the wrong handle. We are of opinion that 
there are very great dangers in free trade in alcohol. So 
great, indeed, do we believe the perils involved in the sale 
of intoxicants to be that we would allow no individual 
whatever to make a profit from the sale of spirits, wines, 
or even beer. The trade in alcohol differs in an important 
respect from almost every other trade, except the allied 
trade in drugs. Though you may do no harm by selling a 
moderate quantity of intoxicants or of drugs to an individual, 
you can do him incaleulable harm by selling him more than a 
moderate quantity. Therefore, the ardent pushing of his 
wares may easily become a crime in the vendor of alcohol, 
whereas in the vendors of other things it is a virtue. Nobody 
is going to be demoralized by having newspapers, or motor- 
cars, or razors, or hats, or brushes, forced upon him by 
the various arts of the salesman. When, however, those 
arts are extended to wine and whisky the results are very 
different. Therefore, we hold it necessary that only the 
community as a whole should be allowed to deal in spiritu- 
ous liquors. The community is always a bad seller and 
never knows how to extend its sales by good marketing. 
The Government never presses on the consumer what it 
has got to sell. No one in this world has ever had postage 
stamps or Money Orders, Blue-books, White Papers, 
or facilities for telegraphing or telephoning pressed 
upon him by a Public Department. When the Govern- 
ment sells a thing it always takes the haughty air of 
“Take it or leave it,” which is the very negative of sales- 
manship. But the “Take it or leave it” attitude is 
exactly what you want in the sale of alcohol. People 
ought to be able to buy a bottle of liquor as they buy 
postage stamps, 

3ut,”’ the 
elaboration 2 


Prohibitionist may say, “why all this 
You clearly agree with us that the consump- 
tion of liquors is fraught with great dangers. Therefore, 
why not give up your moderate quantity and make a short 
cut to the safe haven of Prohibition, only limited by the 
fact that, if a doctor thinks it necessary, you may have 
whisky as you may have opium or arsenic?” Our answer 
is that the minority is too large and too eager in the matter 





of the consumption of alcohol to be thus restrained. You 
ean do what you like in the matter of the Prohibition of 
drugs, because the persons affected are so small a minority 
that they cannot upset the community if their desires are 
interfered with. The case of alcohol is very different. 
The number of people wanting to consume alcohol, though 
not, of course, to consume it to excess, is a very large one, 
In certain districts, indeed, the minority becomes a majority, 
In any case, when the number of people who desire to 
consume alcohol is too big to be easily coerced it will, 
if not in some way conciliated or appeased, give an immense 
deal of trouble. Take, for example, the condition of semi- 
social and political mutiny in which a large portion of the 
people in the great American cities now live. They feel 
themselves bitterly aggrieved, for they are convinced that 
they have a moral right to consume alcohol. They are, 
therefore, easily convinced that they are being tyrannized 
over. The next step is to use the remedy of a passive 
insurrection against the tyrant. They refuse to obey the 
law in regard to alcohol. But they do worse even than that, 
They assume that they have not only a right to break the 
law, but to bribe State officials to help them in their 
illegalities. That they are bad citizens in doing this we 
do not doubt, and we desire to express no sympathy with 
them ; still, the fact remains that it is exceedingly injurious 
to have a body of citizens so large and so powerful as the 
anti-Prohibitionist minority in virtual revolt. 

But suppose, instead of Prohibition and an outraged 
minority, or, at any rate, a minority who think themselves 
outraged, you adopt a system of State ownership as regards 
the production and importation of intoxicants and the 
retailing of them. By that means you can get rid of 
these moral disadvantages while you probably reduce the 
actual consumption of liquor a good deal below that of 
Prohibition tempered by smuggling and bribery. 

Suppose, next, that nobody in the United States could 
get liquor except by buying it direct from the Government 
or getting it, in the case of hotels, from the licensees of the 
Government. Youcould thenthrow such obstacles in the way 
of over-consumption and do so little to facilitate the sale 
that a great many people, though theoretically consumers 
of alcohol, would give up drinking rather than be bothered 
by the restrictions. Yet, at the same time, they would 
feel that their liberty was preserved, and that if they wished 
to drink a glass of champagne and would go through the 
necessary ritual they could do so. 

A very interesting experiment in this respect is, we 
understand, being tried in the Province of Quebec. There 
only the Government can sell liquor. It will not, however, 
give a licence to anyone to trade in spirits. If you want 
to get spirits the Government does not refuse to sell them 
to you, but forces you to deal directly with itself and so to 
obtain your whisky without the intervention of any middle- 
man. No individual, that is, can make a profit by urging 
you to drink more than you ought to drink. At the same 
time, the Provincial Government recognizes that people 
at festivities and public dinners, and so on, want to consume 
a certain amount of alcohol. Therefore, hotels are allowed 
to sell intoxicants of the milder sort. They may sell wines, 
light beer and cider, but never rum, gin or any other spirit. 
These, as we have said, can only be bought direct. But 
under such conditions, as anyone who knows the trade will 
see, the sale will not be very great. The demoralizing side 
of consumption is pretty well got rid of. Next, under the 
system of State sales, the Temperance people are given great 
opportunities. The moment an hotel, for any reason, 
appears to be letting people drink too much, or running 
that side of its business too fiercely, petition can be made 
to the Government to withdraw the licence. As a matter of 
fact, however, there would not be much inducement to the 
retailer to push his liquors, since by the regulations he 
could be compelled to sell intoxicants at the price he paid 
to the Government. Innkeepers, then, would always 
prefer to sell non-alcoholic drink and food on which they 
could make, say, 25 per cent. profit, than to sell alcoholic 
liquors on which they could make nothing. 

Another advantage in the system of State ownership in 
respect to drink is that it would bring about automatic 
local option. The Government, being a lazy seller, would 
never want to force alcoholic liquor on a locality which did 
not want it, just as the Government would never insist 
on the Telephone or Post Offices being placed in localities 
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which hated such institutions. If you had a petition from 
a two-thirds majority saying they did not want a licensed 
hotel in their community, the Government would, of course, 
bow to their decision. In a word, Government ownership 
enables each community to turn the tap gently or not at 
all according to the wish of the voters. Like so many 
sound reforms, State ownership starts in rather a humble 
way. Yet it may end by doing a great deal more for the 
cause of Temperance than such an heroic remedy as that 
which the Americans adopted three years ago. 





FRANCE, BRITAIN AND GERMANY. 


VHERE is no harm in saying that M. Poincaré’s speech 
at Bar-le-Due was severe, because he evidently 
meant it to be severe. It had an undertone which was 
ironic, rather fierce, and sometimes almost scathing. 
Every Englishman recognizes in the speech descriptions 
of the British ways of thinking and acting, even when 
Great Britain was not directly mentioned. The cap that 
M. Poincaré offered was so carefully made to measure— 
M. Poincaré’s measure—that there is no doubt whatever 
which head he meant it to fit. We might answer the speech 
point by point, but that would be useless. Recrimination 
or violent debate helps nobody. The real difference 
between us and the French is a difference of temperament ; 
and, as in the case of a married couple with opposing 
temperaments, controversy makes matters worse. Let us 
cool off a bit. Meanwhile we will only say, by way of 
comment, that the spirit in which M. Poincaré spoke was 
not very opportune, though we are very far from denying 
the reality of French apprehensions. Nor do we fail to 
sympathize with the distresses of France, financial or other- 
wise, caused by the failure of Germany to pay. 

It may be, as has been stated, that M. Poincaré’s speech 
was drafted before Sir John Bradbury went to Berlin to 
treat of the very matters with which the speech dealt. 
It might be subtly argued that M. Poincaré’s decision to 
stick to what he had already decided to say is less significant 
than such a speech would have been if he had thought it 
all out after agreeing to Sir John Bradbury’s mission. 
However that may be, Sir John Bradbury cannot be 
greatly helped. We understood that he would try to 
discover in discussion with the Germans pledges which 
Germany might give as alternatives to the pledging of the 
mines and the forests. But in his speech M. Poincaré 
repeated the opinion which he expressed in London that 
nothing but the mines and forests would serve. Of course 
we must regard all this seriously, but we need not regard 
it tragically. We shall best contrive to be friends with 
France—as we ought to be and from the nature of the case 
must be—if we drop the idea that friendship entails seeing 
eye to eye with her upon every subject under heaven. 
We have long been convinced that as between the French 
and ourselves that is impossible. 

Let us turn to the hopeful sides of the problem. We 
read with much interest in the Times a few days ago a 
statement from the Paris correspondent that some leading 
French minds were concerning themselves with what may 
be called “the compound interest” principle in dealing 
with Germany. The idea is that a large sum—such a 
sum as would satisfy the most exacting by its imposing 
appearance—should be fixed as the amount to be paid by 
Germany, but that the payment should be considerably 
deferred. Everybody understands how a sum of money 
mounts up at compound interest. The result would be 
that if Germany were foolish enough to postpone payment 
long enough she would have to pay the grand total, but if 
she put her back into the business and paid quickly she 
would pay proportionately less according to her speed. 
We have often argued in the Spectator in favour of this 
—e of dangling a carrot in front of the German nose. 
Infortunately, too many French schemes, if not all of them, 
have been inspired by the delusion that Germany will 
work and pay with a good heart even if the terms lay down 
the rule that the harder she works the more she pays. 
We sincerely hope that more will be heard of the plan to 
which the 7'imes correspondent referred. It is thoroughly 
sound because it satisfies all known human instincts. 

The next hopeful sign which we must note may seem 
at first sight to be the reverse of hopeful. We allude to 
the direct hints which are being made daily in France 








about the probability that if Britain will not co-operate 
with France as the French dictate, France will seek a friend 
in Germany and leave us in the cold. The implication is 
that if France and Germany entered into a working under- 
standing which might ultimately become an alliance, 
Britain would suffer an abiding injury. It is evidently 
assumed that Britain would be so alarmed at such a prospect 
that she would accept almost any French programme 
rather than consent to an active friendship between France 
and Germany. The hallucination—for it is an hallucina- 
tion—is that if France and Germany were friends, they 
would necessarily be the enemies of Britain. We know 
that this is a very common way of thinking in politics, 
but we have never been able to discover any justification 
for it. We would say, therefore, quite plainly that if 
French statesmen saw any possibility of approaching 
closer to Germany we should be delighted. We should 
not see any risk whatever to ourselves in such a transaction, 
but whatever risk there might be we should be very willing 
to accept. Our one great need, after all, is to get Europe 
going again, as our very life depends upon our foreign 
trade. Presumably, if France worked harmoniously with 
Germany they would both try not to impoverish themselves 
but to advance their material prosperity. So much the 
better for us. We should have more trade with them 
both. It is exactly what we want. 

Yet another hopeful sign which we think we can detect, 
though it is impossible to speak in this case with accuracy, 
is that in spite of the indignation of most of the French 
newspapers a good many Frenchmen—and the number 
will probably increase—are secretly not displeased that 
Britain should resolutely refuse to sanction the application 
of force toGermany. Our refusal is based not on the feeling 
that Germany does not deserve to have force applied to 
her, but on the conviction that foree would mean getting 
less money than ever. M. Poincaré has spoken easily 
from time to time about the re-occupation of the Ruhr, 
and of keeping troops in various parts of Germany till the 
Germans come to their senses. But think what this would 
mean. It is a wild speculation and involves vast risks. 
To begin with, the expense to France would be enormous. 
There would be active or subterranean revolt in every 
German city. Most of the great towns would require 
garrisons. When you have reckoned up the number of 
large German industrial towns, and provided for the 
French troops on the lines of communication, you have 
reached a huge figure. 

When there was autocratic rule in Germany it might 
have been possible theoretically to paralyse the whole by 
paralysing the centre. If the Kaiser had been held as 
hostage the limbs might have withered. But now France 
would be up against the mass of the German people, who 
are more conscious than they were of popular responsi- 
bility. Even the theory of coercion breaks down. Sore- 
over, authority has devolved from Berlin. We daresay it 
is no exaggeration to say that Bavaria is now as powerful 
as Prussia. Certainly a large number of Prussian reaction- 
aries have migrated to Munich, and these “* Malignants” 
would, of course, seize the opportunity of a French 
invasion to try to set up a new Kaiser. It would 
be no light task for 50,000 French troops to keep 
Munich alone quiet. But then probably all over Germany, 
if there were not a frenzy of retaliation, there would be 
passive resistance, which is even more puzzling to deal with 
than frenzy. The Germans are very ingenious and very 
resourceful. One can imagine the pin-pricks, the impedi- 
ments, the provocations which they would devise. There 
is certainly no treasure to be found along that road, but 
only a certainty of financial loss. 

Although M. Poincaré cannot be said to have helped 
Sir John Bradbury, and the latest reports are discouraging, 
we still hope that something may come of the Berlin 
negotiations. Every sensible and right-fecling person 
wants to help the French. The liability they have 
incurred over the devastated area is great and appeals to 
the whole world. They have framed their Budget on the 
assumption that reparation would be paid, and they are 
now in a real hole. We are inclined to think that if it 
could be proved to France that in some way or other she 
would be helped surely and quickly to meet the cost of 
restoring the devastated area—which is a constant re- 


minder to French people of their sufferings—she would 
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begin to see the whole problem of reparations through 
different spectacles. The Bankers’ Commission were no 
doubt aware of this when they suggested that a loan should 
be made to Germany in order to enable her to pay the 
reparation to France. M. Poincaré’s Government turned 
down that proposal, apparently because it looked more like 
helping Germany than helping France. But it occurs to 
us that the same result might be achieved in a different way. 
Is it quite impossible that a loan should even now be made 
direct to France ? It might be an Anglo-American loan. 
Germany would be benefited almost as much as France and 
through the restoration of confidence all countries would 
gain, including even those which guaranteed the loan. 

Conceivably this might present itself to Americans as a 

lan quite distinct from that of admitting their responsi- 
bility for European liabilities in general. No one is more 
convinced than we are that we have not a penny to spare. 
We may yet be ruined if we do not economize, and we have 
reason to believe that Americans are almost as much 
alarmed about their financial position as we are about ours. 
It is, therefore, not with any wantonness or thoughtlessness 
that we suggest the possibility of yet another loan. We do 
it only because we believe that it might be profitable in the 
end. But, of course, a careful inquiry by financial experts 
would be necessary. 





THE GLIDERS. 


5 ee performances in gliding, or perhaps one should 
rather say in soaring, which have just been accom- 
plished in Germany would have seemed quite incredible 
a few years ago. A young student named Hentzen, 
of the Hanover Technical High School, stayed in the air 
in a motorless aeroplane for a few seconds over two hours. 
For about an hour and three-quarters he moved more or 
less over the same spot, sometimes ascending and some- 
times descending—varying his height apparently between 
300 and 600 feet—and finally he set off to satisfy the test 
of gliding five kilometres in a straight line. He did much 
more than that. He glided ten kilometres and landed 
orecisely at the point which he had said he would reach. 
Ve confess that the descriptions of all this have thrilled 
us more than anything we have read about the air for a 
long time. 

The chilling criticisms of experts who tell us, truly 
enough, that the motorless plane will not be able to compete 
with the power-driven plane and that, therefore, not very 
much is to be learned from the feats in Germany, leave 
us unmoved. No expert will be able to convince us that 
if gliding and soaring are made continually easier by 
means of improved planes and knowledge of the air, there 
will not be great resulting improvements in flying under 
power. The machine that can sail along with no power 
at all will sail to much better effect than the older planes 
when power is applied. Another reflection which instantly 
occurs to us—and it is not the less striking because it is 
moral rather than mechanical—is that the great German 
advance in gliding which has quite eclipsed the French 
experiments is a real instance of necessity being the mother 
of invention. Under the Peace Treaty the Germans 
were forbidden for a time to build aeroplane engines at 
all, and later, though they were allowed to build engines, 
the power of them was restricted. Consequently, the 
Germans wanted to lay out the permitted power to the 
greatest possible advantage. Thus they took to experi- 
menting in bringing the air currents more skilfully under 
contribution and discovering the maximum of supporting 
power which could be obtained from the air without the 
use of any engine. The feats have been performed by 
vouths at the Technical Universities and High Schools, 
t only shows that when necessity rules ploughshares 
might be turned into swords as easily as swords can be 
turned into ploughshares. 

What exactly is this new form of so-called gliding ? 
The pilot in the simplest form of glider adjusts the planes 
to the air currents by the mere movement of his body, 
but in the more improved types he controls the planes 
by levers just as in a power-driven aeroplane. Up till 
recently the pilot obtained an original momentum by 
jumping from high ground, where there was a very abrupt 
descent, or by being projected forwards by some mechanical 
instrument like a catapult, or by choosing for his starting- 











_ sloping ground up which a strong breeze was blowing. 
he scene of the latest German experiment was a large 
open grass down with an appreciable gradient. But the 
art of gliding has already been brought to such a pitch 
that some of the gliders can start from level ground 
through being towed for a few yards till they rise as a kite 
rises when the string is pulled. When once the pilot is 
in the air he has to make use of the variations in the force 
of the wind. He must judge these largely from the for- 
mation of the ground, though he is also helped by the 
feel of the wind on his face. A bird sails down the wind 
or rises against it by instinct, but the human glider does 
it by intellect and practice. It is admittedly a great 
strain, though it must be grand sport for a short time, 

Irregular gusts which are an impediment to the power- 
driven aeroplane are the wherewithal of the glider. It is 
upon the gusts that it mounts higher, though gravity is 
always tending to pull it down to the earth. Of course the 
pilot can come down slowly, as the arrangement of his 
weight under the plane serves the purpose of the string 
upon the kite—it keeps the air pressure well applied under- 
neath to sustain him. But down he must come if the 
wind dies away or even if it is perfectly regular. The 
wind, however, is practically never regular, and sooner 
or later during his descent to earth he will feel a gust 
and will make use of it. Everybody has seen a soaring 
bird turn and mount upwards without actually moving 
its wings. 

Some critics have remarked that for gliding England is 
one of the worst countries in the world owing to the 
unsettled conditions. We write with diffidence, but again 
the critics seem to us to be wrong. Would anyone say 
that the British seas are the worst training place for seamen 
because they are so boisterous? Very likely one of the 
original builders of war canoes who launched his vessel 
on a placid lake was thankful for such favourable con- 
ditions and remarked that the gentle art of war-canocing 
could not be practised in more dangerous places. A race 
of seamen would at all events know what to think of such 
a sentiment. Our seamen are good because they have 
overcome the conditions. For the same reason we expect 
our gliders to be similarly proficient. Someone has 
remarked that the reason that Scotch gardeners are so 
capable is that it is a miracle that there should be a garden 
in Scotland at all. 

It is almost humiliating to think that we so often take 
it for granted that finality has been reached when we 
ought really to consider ourselves to be at the beginning. 
Probably if these young men in Germany had not made 
a virtue out of necessity and experimented so earnestly 
it would have been assumed for many more years to come 
that we knew all that was necessary about the lifting and 
sustaining power of planes. Many flying men would 
have gone on talking, as some are talking now, about 
gliding being a retrograde movement—rather as though 
ships had given up steam and oil and had confined them- 
selves to sails. The suspicion follows that in many arts 
or sciences we may be only at the beginning when we 
think we are at the end. What about the arrangement 
of sails on ships? Sail-plans in general have undergone 
no essential change for generations. Of course, a ship 
under properly balanced sail must spring to the wind when 
not directed by the helm; she must, as sailors say, “ take 
weather helm,” otherwise she would be uncontrollable 
and therefore unsafe. But within that reservation there 
may be room for developments which have not yet been 
dreamed of. When a ship is sailing “on the wind” she 
must be deep in the water if she is to resist the tendency 
to sag to leeward, but when she is running before the wind 
the keel or even the natural depth of the vessel is a hin- 
drance. Has nobody ever tried to apply, at least to small 
vessels, the lifting power of sail? ‘The tendency of a 
vessel running before the wind is to bury her head. Could 
that tendency be in any way modified by a sail so set 
that the wind would blow under rather than against it ? 

Soon we shall see gliders in England. Though 
gliding may remain chiefly a sport, its developments will 
make great contributions to flying under power. How 
finished and delicate an accomplishment gliding already is 
in Germany is proved by the fact that several pilots when 
coming to earth alighted at the exact spot, within inches, 
which they were told to aim at. One of them coming 
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down wind turned against the wind just before landing 
and gently dropped down vertically at the appointed spot 
as though the glider were a lift descending. In an article 
in the Manchester Guardian of Tuesday Mr. C. G. Grey 
says that there is no reason why a clever pilot should not 
follow a cross-Channel steamer from Dover to France 
“simply sitting on the top of the air wave thrown up by 
the progress of the steamer,” as gulls follow a steamer 
using the upward draught without flapping their wings. 





PRAGUE REVISITED. 

T would be difficult to overrate the good work which 
the Czecho-Slovaks have done since the Armistice. 
lf one glances at the map, their position seems impossible. 
It is said that an Austrian general who wished to enter 
their service asked if their map were that of a country or 
only of a frontier. Even without the addition of Sub- 
Carpathian Russia, which may be regarded as an expensive 
end embarrassing mandate, their country is open to 
invasion on every side. Sinuous branch railways in moun- 
tainous country have to be converted into a new main line ; 
while old main lines of communication, for instance, from 
Berlin to Vienna or Buda-Pesth are cut into pieces with all 
the duplication or more of frontier apparatus in order that 
Czecho-Slovakia may be one. Those who reckon by a 
balance of forces or even only by economic quantities can 
hardly take such a position seriously ; it is said that many 
Germans take this attitude. Yet if one looks back, the 
Czecho-Slovaks were always there, and that is the reason 
why they are there now. Their position was not more 
easy, but far more difficult; in a world-war raised by a 
chalienge from the Germans, were they not on the main 
road between Berlin and Vienna? They have kept their 
old national consciousness under centuries of the hardest 
conditions, and have converted it into a national morale 
which is now common to nearly every individual amongst 
them. They have, in their own way, done as much as 
any of the great nations to defeat a world-empire, but by 

methods which do not make empires but make peoples. 

{ have seen a good part of this story. Inthe War, the 
Czecho-Slovaks did not move until the right moment came, 
and then they moved wholesale, as by a national discipline, 
and thenceforward, in spite of all changes and chances, 
they never went back. They began coming over to us, 
when I was with the Russians near Cracow, by regiments, 
battalions and a constant stream of individuals, who, 
instead of regarding themselves as now happily out of the 
War, sought another and more strenuous turn of service 
on our side. This action, which the idiotic Magyar propa- 
ganda has described as a stab in the back, was prompted 
precisely by the national consciousness that they must 
have the management of their own affairs, from which 
they had been almost entirely excluded because they were 
Slavs. Thus when Russia, the great Slav nation, broke 
under the weight of its sacrifices, the Czechs, for whom there 
was no going back, held good. They were the principal 
unit of character in a dissolving world, and it was their 
morale which was the principal asset in a resistance of 
Slavdom to Germany which made them at one time 
more responsible than anyone else for the administration 
of Siberia. 

The Czechs are now to the fore in the work of reconstruc- 
tion in Europe, a task for which their past and their peculiar 
merits give them a special competence. They gain enor- 
mously by having no pre-War standard to dominate them. 
Tt is still all uphill work, beginning from a point much 
lower down than where they stand now. So there can be 
no false sense of security in sliding back into some old 
groove. This is important to them, in the midst of a tired 
world ; they, at least, though even with them there is an 
admission of tiredness and of a lessening of effort, are 
forbidden to regard their task as finished. The sorale 
remains practically unchanged, though with a changed 
field of work; and there is the same thorough attention 
to detail of every kind, the same alert intelligence, with the 
result that administration is everywhere well in hand and 
this country is an oasis of order and of productive work. 
‘To take one common standard—the resistance to post-War 
&narchy—Czecho-Siovakia passed out of the practicable 
area of revolution about the same time and very much in 
the same way as we did. The exchange difliculty—and the 





Czechs started absolutely out of nothing—is being valiantly 
faced and overcome. More than this, they have a positive 
advantage in the fact that the world generally is at present 
travelling in their way. There is a reaction everywhere 
against States as distinguished from peoples, against 
bureaucratic control and in favour of individual initiative 
which among them is so strongly developed as to be very 
reminiscent of Scotland. On the other hand, now is a 
time when the State must be built up on the union of ag 
many strong individual wills as possible. The Czechs 
start their new State at the beginning of this new period. 
In the miserable collapse of bogus Socialism in Russia 
they have the opportunity of showing what can be done by 
sound legislation which rests on the will and serves the 
interests of the people as a whole. It is a great thing that, 
after the will-o’-the-wisp of Communism, there should be 
this light and this example for Labour in general. 

After some stay in the country and in the chief towns, 
these impressions were strongly confirmed by a talk with 
the Prime Minister, himself a Socialist of this productive 
kind, who seems to me to be one of the most alert and able 
statesmen in Europe. I think he sees more clearly through 
the difficulties of European disorder than anyone else 
whom I have met. Czecho-Slovakia must remain “ in the 
air” until there is a restored Russia. Dr. Benes, therefore, 
cannot accept tho French policy of boycott; but he will 
not play with the idea of a recognition of Communism, a 
false peace which could not be sincere, because its sincerity 
would be alike suicidal for both the parties concerned, 
He has set himself to work for the actual needs of the 
Russian people, with the result that Prague has now a Rus- 
sian university of some sixty teachers and some two 
thousand students, mostly following technical studies ; 
and these students, trained in the free atmosphere of the 
Czecho-Slovak State, trained not only in their specialities, 
but in character and in the instincts of responsible work, 
may later contribute to the restoration of their country, 
a task which, if it is to be satisfactorily carried out for the 
peace of the world and for the defeat of commercial intrigues 
of exploitation, must be, at least in the main, the work of 
Russian hands. All thinking Russians whom I know 
regard this initiative of the Czecho-Slovak Government as 
the most far-seeing act of statesmanship and as much the 
best thing that has yet been done to help Russia. 

BERNARD PARES. 





DOMESTIC SERVICE —A SUGGESTION. 

N the articles on “ Household Prestige,” which appeared 

in the Spectator last January, it was pointed out that 

a return to the old conditions of domestic service is 

extremely improbable, and that, if it is to take its proper 

place as a skilled occupation, two things, training and 

* amenities ” (this last especially including leisure), must 

be secured for its workers. If some proof of training can 

be given amenities will speedily follow, and an attempt 
is now being made to secure this proof. 

The League of Skilled Housecraft is a combined effort 
that is being made by several of the organizations that 
work for women and girls to raise what has been from the 
beginning one of the most natural and obvious employ- 
ments for women—domestic work—to the rank of a sicilled 
occupation. Nearly all women, at one time or another 
in their lives, have to concern themselves with domestic 
affairs, and it is the fact that the great majority of them 
belong to the class that manages to “ muddle along some- 
how ”’ with no training at all that has brought the calling 
into such disrepute. This disrepute entails loss of status 
for the best type of domestic worker in her own class, 
and such a loss of status really matters to us all. A 
century ago elementary school teaching was in much the 
same condition; the fact that a woman was a deserving 
widow, or that a man had a wooden leg, was held to be 
quite sufficient qualification for teaching in the village 
school; and, though much very excellent work was 
done in these schools, there was no sort of guarantee 
that those appointed to be teachers knew anything about 
teaching, or even about the subjects they were supposed 
to teach. Now, elementary school teachers are among the 
most highly trained, best paid and most respected workers 
in the country; and this change has been brought about 
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by means of training, examinations, and certificates. 
Sick nursing is another case in point. 

By the same means the League of Skilled Housecraft 
seeks to raise domestic work to the ranks of the skilled 
occupations. But as, for the great majority. of those 
employed in it, expensive courses of training are impossible, 
it proposes, by granting certificates of efficiency to those 
who, after careful examination, show themselves to have 

. . } ° 4 M rare 
acquired a corisiderable degree of skill in their work, to 
collect a number of certificated skilled servants who will 
form the nucleus of the League. To this end it invites 
all domestic workers between the ages of seventeen and 
thirty (the cases of older women will be considered on 
their merits), who have had at least six months’ experience 
of household work, to enter for an examination to be held 
this autumn in several convenient centres in England and 
Wales. This preliminary examination will be partly 
written and partly practical, and will be based on a little 
ninepenny textbook, Houseeraft, published by tho Girls’ 
Friendly Society. There will be a fee of 2s. 6d. payable 
by each candidate for examination: 1s. on application, 
which will include the cost of the textbook, and Is. 6d. 
to be paid a month before the examination. An elementary 
knowledge of general housework, including scrubbing, 
cleaning, polishing, simple cooking and plain needlework, 
will be required for this preliminary examination, success 
in which will make the candidate a probationer of the 
League, and will give her, with the preliminary certificate, 
the right to enter for an advanced specialized examination 
in a year’s time. In this she may take any branch of 
domestic work she prefers, and if successful in it, she will 
receive a diploma carrying with it full membership of the 
League of Skilled Housecraft, with tho right to wear its 
uniform, and badge. 

The scheme has been taken up with enthusiasm by many 
groups of experienced maids, who think it will meet their 
needs and solve a difficulty they have felt for a long time, 
i.e., that loss of status in her own class which a girl has to 
face when she decides on earning her living by resident 
domestic service. A hallmark of efficiency, such as is 
afforded by the certificates of the League, should go far 
to give them the status of their sisters who are certificated 
schoolmistresses or district nurses. 

Further information about the League, explanatory leaflets, 
forms of application for examination, &c., can be obtained 
from the Secretary, League of Skilled Housecraft, c/o the 
G.F.S. Central Office, 39, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 

In addition to what is being done by the League, it is 
very much to be hoped that some system of training for 
very young beginners in domestic work may be evolved ; 
as it appears, from the experience of some of the juvenile 
employment committees, that there is a growing desire 
among working-class parents that their girls shall go 
straight from school at the age of fourteen into “ good 
service.” This means a place as underling, either in a 
large household where she will receive such training as 
comes from working under the supervision of older experi- 
enced servants, or in a household where the mistress herself 
works with her little maid, which, if the work is not too 
much for the strength of the growing girl, affords the best 
training of all. Owing, however, to diminishing incomes 
and the use of labour-saving devices, the number of house- 
holds of the type that used to employ one or more young 
maids in addition to their staff of experienced servants is 
yearly decreasing. And yet it seems possible that one 
solution of the domestic problem lies in this direction. 
Why should there not be some sort of signed agreement 
between the mistress, who is willing to take a beginner 
and train her, and the parent; in which the girl is pledged 
to stay for three years and to enter for the preliminary 
examination of the League at the end of this time, in 
return for board, lodging, training, and a gradually- 
increasing small wage? There would of necessity be 
considerable latitude in the agreement, and the plan would 
only work in those households where proper training could 
be given. These, however, might very easily be increased 
in number by rearranging the domestic staff. In some 
cases the upper (teaching) staff might consist of a couple of 
trained, educated women who would be responsible for 
the whole work of the house with the help of two of these 
girls, who, coming straight from school, would not have 
Jost the habits of discipline and of working under instruction. 


| 





Or, in other cases, capable upper servants, the trexsured 
survivals of pre-War days, would find that beginn»rs of 
this type were far easier to work with than the highly-paid 
products of post-War conditions, who think they know 
everything, who break everything, but who do and learn 
nothing. The plan is at any rate worth a more extensive 
trial than it has had so far, and is suitable for town and 
country alike; for the parents of these little girls do not 
wish them to go out of reach, and in many cases would 
prefer that they should sleop at home. As a method of 
training, too, it has a great advantage over more claborate 
and expensive schemes, in that in the place of ten girls 
cleaning the same thing over and over again in order 
that all may have the necessary practical experience (which 
is apt by its apparent futility to arouse the “ contrariant 
idea” in the little worker’s mind) there is always real 
work that must be dono, and they learn quick practice 
as well as good theory. 

It is plain that the help and co-operation of mistresses 
is essential in both of these schemes; in the one c2¢ so 
that their maids may be told of the League and encouraged 
to enter for its examinations, and in the other that the 
possible rearrangement of their households with a view 
to training one or two young beginners may be considered. 
It is a bit of practical patriotism and reconstruction also, 
for anything that raises the popular conception of domestic 
work, whether paid or unpaid, makes for the wellbeing 
of the nation and for the probability that future generations 
will be better—because more intelligently—housed, fed, 
and nurtured than they have been in the past. 

8. C. Boys 
(Central Head of the G.F.S. Employment and Training Department). 





A REVIEWER UNBURDENS HIMSELF. 
rINHERE has probably been a book called Zhe Lone 

Trail, published by Whom-you-will, price 7s. 6d. 
net. I am not reviewing it, nor can I have that book in 
mind, because I have never heard of it. I am reviewing 
Miss Flora Treherne Smith’s novel. The name of her 
publisher is everyman’s secret. I am free to write exactly 
what I like about this novel, because Miss Smith is blind 
and the publishers are unable to read. 

The Lone Trail is a bad novel, and it is typical of bad 
novels. Indeed, many of the phrases which will be quoted 
out of it are almost identical with phrases that I have found 
in other books. 

The dust cover represents a man in convict clothes. He 
is obviously a clergyman, because in his raised right hand 
he carries a crucifix, and his left is extended in benediction 
over the head of a kneeling woman, who is apparently 
dressed for the Opera. This scene takes place at the foot 
of a pine clad mountain that rises vertically up to the title, 
and is divided centrally by a narrow fawn line which I 
believe to be the lone trail itself. It is one of those dust 
covers which, besides supplying a pictorial key to the 
quality of the contents, try further to stimulate our interest 
by a somewhat biased review, usually printed on the inside 
of the flap. The Lone Trail is so reviewed as follows : 

“ Another enthralling story of the Virginia Mountains 
from the pen of this favourite authoress. Mavis Dalmahoy, 
the beautiful daughter of Silas K. Dalmahoy, the famous 
coal king and multi-millionaire, falls in love with her 
father’s chief engineer, Bob Desmond. Silas is opposed 
to the match, and it is up to Bob to prove himself worthy 
of the hand of his daughter. Round Bob’s effort Miss 
Smith has woven a thrilling drama of mystery and adven- 
ture that rings true to life in every page. There is a 
happy enough ending to this story of the old world town- 
ship of Silasville, and of the great silent mountains, whose 
quaint customs and traditions Miss Smith so faithfully 
represents. It is a story of deep human interest that cannot 
fail to have a wide popularity.” 

I have read the book from dust cover to dust cover, and 
I am therefore able to tell you more about it than that. 
Mavis is indeed beautiful. Her long lashes sweep her 
velvet cheek and her chin has a firm “rondure.” She 
is a “ flower-like girl” who can yet, when occasion does 
not seem to demand it, exert “ superhuman strength.” 
“This delectable triumph of English Maidenhood ” 
falls in love, as the dust cover said, with Bob, whom 
she meets in a motor accident. He is handsome, with 
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curly hair but a rugged, determined appearance, a Mr. 
Owen Nares, “who has lived in the solitary places.” 
The authoress insists on his reticence, but she cannot 
suppress him. “ Strong and silent almost to the point of 
brusqueness ” though he is reported to be, he continues to 
make verbose love to the heroine and to preach inter- 
minably to the villain. This villain, Denbigh Howard, is 
really Silas’s enemy, but, as Bob so tactfully says in Silas’s 
resence, “ There is no man from manager to pit boy on the 
Rilasville mine that will not take old Silas’s enemy for his 
own.” Bob acts upon this sentiment, and by frustrating 
Denbigh’s cowardly attacks on the mine (Denbigh is, of 
course, the son of “a rival interest ”) at last earns the 
consent of Silas to his marriage with Mavis; and then 
“they fared forth together, west, along the lone trail 
hand in hand, and the light of the Dawn was on their 
faces, and the light of fond dreams in their eyes.” 

But this is not all, for there is a moral in the story, a 
moral which is printed in italics, “ A fallen woman is nol 
fallen if there is a helping hand to help her.” This is illus- 
trated in a by-plot. Bob has had, in the past, a liaison 
with a girl, but he forgives her when she confesses and begs 
the pardon of the clergyman who, to save her honour, has 
been condemned to penal servitude for a crime that was 
committed by—‘‘ whom but Denbigh Howard?” That 
discovery, in the penultimate chapter, absolves Bob from 
the duty of murder, and Denbigh, when he has unravelled 
the mysteries that remain, “ passed out of their lives, that 
he had striven so hard to wreck,” into the hands of a patient 
detective. The no longer fallen woman marries the 
clergyman, “ for she has always known as only love knows 
that he was good and brave and strong.” 

The modern bad novel does not usually “feature” a 
good clergyman. It is more popular to ridicule the church- 
goer and to endow the hero with “a deeper and truer 
religion than ever parson preached.” The public insist 
on being taught the morals that they hold. Less than 
fifty years ago popular morals were different, and the 
moral of the bad novel was accordingly strictly orthodox. 
We have changed the fashion quickly, The authoress of 
Little Lord Fauntleroy is still alive. 

The Lone Trail is an abomination. It is typical of the 
thousands of abominations that pollute the public taste. 
It should be burnt in Trafalgar Square and the authoress 
and the publisher hanged from the summit of the Nelson 
column as a warning to the hundreds of industrious authors 
who are writing similar books, and to the dozens of pub- 
lishers who are accepting them. You tell me the public 
demand them? Rubbish! I once lent a_bricklayer’s 
boy a copy of Chaucer, and he read it industriously. He 
liked the Miller’s Tale best. You say there is no popular 
taste for good literature? Rubbish again! I have seen 
Aristotle exposed for sale on a street barrow in Shoreditch. 


A. B. 





FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 


SPECULATIVE ACTIVITIES. 

MINING SHARES BETTER—WHY INVESTMENT STOCKS 
ARE QUIETER—EFFECT OF FLOATING DEBT 
REDUCTION—DEPRECIATED CURRENCIES—THE 
FALL IN THE MARK—RUMANIAN DEBT CON- 
SOLIDATION. 

[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—Some three months ago—to be precise, in your 

issue of May 20th—I referred to the indications of interest 

in the Stock Markets, extending from high-class fixed 
interest yielding stocks to the more speculative descrip- 
tions, and of late this tendency has been very noticeable. 

A number of the better-class Home Industrials have 

improved, while in the speculative sections a feature 

during the last week or two has been the considerable 
rise in Mining shares and especially in the shares of South 

African gold companies. There is, of course, nothing new 








in this tendency for purely investment business to over- 
flow into the more speculative sections, and the event 
usually occurs when the yield on high-class stocks is deemed 
to be no longer sufficiently attractive, at all events for 
those who are purchasing for a further rise in capital values, 
Of course, it is true that as compared with the pre-War 
period the yield even on gilt-edged stocks still appears 





to be high, but then it must be remembered that the yield 

has to be viewed in the light both of the abnormally high 

income-tax and the fact that the cost of living is still 

greatly above the level of 1914. 
ae * * * 

When high-class investment securities were soaring 
some months ago, and when, moreover, the investor was 
not only purchasing existing securities, but was absorbing 
many millions of new capital, not a few people began to 
wonder whence such large accumulations of investment 
resources had sprung. Even making all allowance for 
the fact tlat the stagnation of trade had set free a great 
deal of money for investment purposes, it was felt that 
the explanation was insufficient to account for the volume 
of money pouring into the Investment Markets. On 
looking back, however, it is not difficult to trace the 
connexion between the reduction in the Government's 
Floating Debt and the rise in British Funds and other 
kindred securities. This rise began soon after the end 
of March of last year, and if we turn to that date we 
find that the total of Treasury Bills outstanding was 
£1,121,000,000. A year later it had fallen to £882,000,000, 
a reduction of no less than £239,000,000. Of this huge 
sum a great deal had been held by the wealthier part 
of the investing public, and as money rates began to fall 
and the rate of Treasury Bills declined, the public realized 
the bills and with the new liquid resources at their disposal 
began to purchase Investment stocks, 

* * a * 

The bills surrendered by them were, for the most part, 
taken up by the banks which were in the position of requiring 
fresh channels to invest their own resources owing to the 
collapse in trade and the shortage of ordinary commercial 
and bank bills. Up to that point, therefore, we find in 
this redemption of Treasury Bills an influence’ adding 
to investment resources and, therefore, tending to explain 
the rise in gilt-edged securities. It is true that the 
Government paid off most of its Treasury Bills by the sale 
of Treasury Bonds, but a good many of the latter wero 
at first taken by the banks. Some weeks ago, however, 
it became clear that the banks were holding about as many 
bonds as they desired, and therefore any continuance 
of the process of the conversion of Treasury Bills into 
Treasury Bonds meant a drawing upon investment 
resources and a depletion of banking deposits themselves. 
Accordingly, it will be seen that the figures of banking 
deposits, which are made up every month, showed for the 
month of July a decline over the preceding month of 
about twenty-six millions, while if comparison is made 
with a year ago the decline is about fifty-five millions. 
In other words, a further stage has been reached in the 
deflationary process which has slightly hardened the 
Money Market and, in its turn, has checked the rise in 
gilt-edged stocks. 

a * cy 4 

It is not, therefore, surprising that those with liquid 
resources should have been seeking markets where there 
was the greatest chance of capital appreciation, for be it 
noted that in these days of high income-tax there is a 
greater tendency to seek for the profitable employment 
of funds through an expansion in capital values than to 
obtain a return in the shape of income liable to taxation. 
Moreover, this tendency is no doubt also stimulated by 
the gradual re-establishment of contango facilities on 
the Stock Exchange, and there are, perhaps, still good 
grounds for expecting that the lack of employment for 
money in trade may aid activity in the more speculative 
sections of markets just as it aided the rise in investment 
stocks. The public may be counselled, however, to 
be guided only by sound information as to intrinsic merits 
as distinct from mere market tips, and further to limit 
purchases strictly to an amount which can be taken up 
and paid for. In the case of the rise in South African gold 
shares, which as I have already said have risen appreciably, 
there is doubtless solid foundation for the movement in 
the reduction which has taken place in working costs. 
Even in that department, however, some caution is needed, 
for a good deal of the French and Cape buying appears 
to be of a speculative character. 

* * wt * 

The City is becoming callous with regard to the con- 

tinued slump in some of the depreciated currencies of 
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Europe. Time was when a mild sensation was created 
when German marks or the Austrian kronen moved 
some twenty points in a day; but now that they move in 
hundreds, and in the case of the kronen even in thousands, 
in the course of a few hours business men are beginning to 
regard the variations as almost meaningless. As kronen are 
nominally quoted at about 350,000 to the £, compared 
with the pre-War level of 24 to the £, there are practically 
no dealings taking place. Even within the country 
itself matters seem to have reached a pass where only very 
small transactions take place in the local currency, any- 
thing of a larger nature being usually conducted on the 
basis of foreign currency and chiefly Swiss francs. All the 
same, the serious character of the situation is sufficiently 
demonstrated by the reports which have been current as 
to the likelihood of the Austrian Cabinet resigning and 
offering the control of affairs to any country which cares 
to undertake the task—surely not only an unprece- 
dented state of things but a most dramatic example 
of the demoralization a country may be brought to by a 
depreciated currency. 
. “ * * 

In the case of Germany, however, the City is increasingly 
of the opinion that while unrestricted watering of the cur- 
rency must ultimately bring to that country the same fate 
which has befallen Austria, such an event is not imme- 
diately in sight. On the contrary, the size of Germany’s 
balances abroad and her power to command credit at 
many centres is overcoming for the moment the difficulty 
of making payment for raw materials in spite of the 
abnormal exchange. Indeed, I pointed out last week that 
a feature of our own exports during July was the extent of 
German demands. Moreover, not only has the internal 
value of the mark not fallen to anything like the extent 
represented by the fall in its external value, but owing to 
tle enormous foreign trade stimulated by the low exchange 
wages in Germany are constantly adjusted to the higher 
cost of living, while of unemployment there is practically 
none. Moreover, if the German wage-earner may not be 
enjoying precisely the pre-War standard of comfort, he 
is certainly obtaining more leisure so far as enforced hours 
of labour are concerned, and those who care to work over- 
time are probably more prosperous than before the War. 

~ * s Ye 

At a moment when conditions in so many of the European 
countries seem to be going from bad to worse, it is satis- 
factory tonote that conditions in Rumania are showing im- 
provement. Agricultural conditions are good, and by raising 
the Customs dues the Government has been able to show a 
substantial revenue sufficient to constitute security for a 
loan. Very wisely, therefore, the Rumanian Administra- 
tion is taking advantage of the situation to consolidate the 
Treasury Bills for some £30,000,000 which during the War it 
was compelled to issue in various countries. The task of 
organizing the consolidation or conversion of the floating 
debt into a forty-year 4 per cent. loan is being handled by 
the British Overseas Bank and the firm of Messrs. Helbert 
Wagg and Company, and during the past week full par- 
ticulars have been announced with regard to the operation. 
They have made a favourable impression, as they appear 
to indicate a real endeavour on the part of the Rumanian 
Government to take the first opportunity presented by 
improved conditions within the country to place its finances 
on a satisfactory basis.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, August 23rd. Artuur W. Kippy. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space. | 

IRISH ROMAN CATHOLICS AND AMERICA. 
{To tHE Ep:tror or tne “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—I hope that you will allow me, as a citizen of the United 
States and for thirty years a student of the Irish question, to 
associate myself with your correspondent, Ernest 8. Brown, in 
Support of your editorial “ Respondeat Superior” on the 
sinister influence of the Roman Catholic Church in bringing 
about the present terrible condition of affairs in Ircland. I 
limit my remarks to the matter as it concerns the United States. 
To put it in a nutshell, if by a miracle one could remove all 








the Irish Roman Catholics from the United States to some 
other country all agitation there with regard to Sinn Feinism 
and the independence of Ireland would die out at once. As 
proof of the soundness of this statement I tabulate a few 
truthful facts which cannot successfully be refuted. 

1. While adherents of the R.C. in the Republic of English, 
Scotch, Welsh, and loyal Irish descent are a very negligible 
factor in that Church, probably not more than 5 per cent., the 
disloyal Sinn Fein Irish completely dominate it. That can 
be seen by examining the list of bishops, priests, and members 
of monastic orders in tho Roman Catholic Year Book. A very 
large proportion of the names are unmistakably Irish. 

2. All the weekly and monthly publications of the Church 
without exception have for the last ten years joined in the 
most infamous and unscrupulous propaganda. Anyone who 
will examine the files of their leading weekly, corresponding 
to the Tablet in England, viz., the Jesuit weekly America, will 
find overwhelming proof of this fact. 

3. Tho last furious campaign for the secession of Ireland 
began immediately after the Armistice with the Irish Race 
Convention in Philadelphia. On the platform sat nearly thirty 
bishops and archbishops of the Church, and the presiding 
officer was the notorious pro-German, Judge Cohalan, who 
urged the German Ambassador at Washington to persuade liis 
Government to kill the women and children of Great Britain 
by bombs from aeroplanes. 

4. All five of the secessionist revolutionary societies of the 
United States, who have tried to separate the English-speaking 
nations and foment enmity and hatred between them, viz., the 
Clan-na-Gael, the Ancient Order of Hibernians, the Friends of 
Irish Freedom, the Friends of Recognition of the Irish Republic, 
and the Knights of Columbus all strictly limit their member- 
ship to Roman Catholics. No Protestant or non-Catholic is 
eligible for membership. 

5. All Roman Catholic educational institutions, from the 
parochial school for infant children to the Jesuit college for 
adults, have been engaged in this sinister and untruthful 
propaganda, while often the most incendiary and misleading 
books are sold with the approval of the priest in the vestibule 
of churches during and after the Mass. The Mother Superior 
of the Sisters of the Incarnate Word in a large city won com- 
mendation because she had sold, or disposed of in some way, 
over a thousand copies of a certain book recking with Sinn 
Fein falschoods and unjust hatred of England. 

6. All the monastic brotherhoods seem to be engaged in this 
unchristian work of circulating falsehoods and wickedly pro- 
moting national hatreds. Of these the Jesuits are the most 
notable. ‘They have almost a monopoly among Roman Catholic 
institutions of the higher education. Massachusetts, of all the 
States of the Union, is most infested with the virus of Sinn 
Feinism, and its capital, Boston, is the worst of our cities in 
that respect. In my opinion, that is due in considerable 
degree to the only two Jesuit colleges in all New England— 
Holy Cross College, at Worcester, and Boston College. For a 
long time the principles of Jefferson Davis, in opposition to 
those of Abraham Lincoln, have been earnestly implanted in 
the minds of their students. In my own city—New Laven, 
Conn.—the chief Roman Catholie church is in the hands of 
the Dominicans. The rector of the church when Father Flana- 
gan came there with a fiery speech in support of De Valera 
and against the I’ree State acted as his host, invited him to 
celebrate Mass on Sunday, and displayed the flag of the Irish 
Republic in front of the parochial residence, which is situated 
on one of the most beautiful avenues of the city. 

The Roman Catholic University at Washington is a veritable 
hotbed of Sinn Feinism, and its President, Bishop Shanohan, 
has uttered most misleading and violent invectives against the 
United Kingdom. Of similar character is the new Archbishop 
of Baltimore, Archhishop Cutler, born in Athlone, recently 
naturalized as a citizen of the United States, who publicly 
glories that though he spent his youth and early manhood in 
Ireland, he never took the oath of allegiance to the United 
Kingdom while he reaped all the benefits of her citizenship. 

If it were necessary I could add other important facts in 
support of my thesis, but surely these are sufficient in the 
mind of any fair-minded man to prove the soundness of my 
original statement.—I am, Sir, &c., GeorceE L. Fox. 
C/o Brown, Shipley and Co., 23 Pall Mall. 





IRELAND AND THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

{To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. Ernest Brown’s on British 
Catholic priesthood in Britain should not be allo 
As to the Irish priests in this land, I can say 
as a Catholic that his strictures are very mild; but why tar 
the loyal, cultured British with the Maynooth brush? The 
misfortune, however, is that, while sons of the best families in 
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Britain—many Varsity men among them—may be found in the 
religious Orders, the body of the Catholic secular priesthood 
is permeated with Maynoothers, cherishing the fierce anti- 
British venom of which Maynooth is such a hot-bed. Irish 
priests are at the head of most, if not of all, the Irish seditious 
organizations in England and Scotland. Nor are their hostile 
activities of hatred confined to the lower clergy. Two bishops 
of British sees, one a Maynoother, of the first water at that, the 
other a “ Gibraltee,” have lost no opportunity of insulting the 
British nation; witness the big receptions they gave to Mannix 
after his campaign of vilification in the United States; the 
ostentatious obsequies attended by both of them, together, of 
course, with other Irish bishops, of the suicide MacSwiney (the 
chief of the Sinn Feiners of Cork what time the savagery of 
murder in that city was at its zenith and Mayor Macurtain 
was shot for opposing murder); the open reception and honours 
paid at Portsmouth to the infamous Capuchin convict and the 
abuse and slander of the exasperated soldiers in Ireland, who 
saw day after day not only their comrades, but even females 
friendly to them, murdered before their eyes. Bishop Cotter, 
of Portsmouth (our principal naval station!), called these men 
Huns. At the MacSwiney Requiem Bishop Amigo allowed th> 
Sinn Fein Republican colours to he flaunted in his Southwark 
Cathedral. What other country in the world would tolerate 
all this? It should not be difficult to fix the responsibility for 
it—and end it. “ There are occasions,” said Cardinal Manning, 
“where resentment is a duty.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Ireland, B. R. H. 





A POEM AND THE DUBLIN CENSOR, 
{To rue Epitor or tHe “ Spscrator.’’] 
Sir,—There seems to be a resemblance between the Military 
Censorship in Dublin and the one from whose activities we 
ourselves suffered during the War. Ours, as we all remember, 
censored a quotation from Mr. Kipling :— 
“The captains and the kings depart.” 

Your Poetry Editor has just received the enclosed letter from 
a correspondent, the father of a young poet living in Dublin. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. Wiurams-Eis. 





“IT mailed the enclosed, exactly as it is, to you from Dublin, 
and have had it returned by the Military Censor, after con- 
siderable delay. It is difficult to see what there is in the poem 
inimical to the ‘ Free State.” I am mailing it to you now from 
Ulster, of which despised province my son and I are proud 
to be citizens, Joun C, Jounston. 

P.S.—I wonder if the trouble was this: In thanking you for 
the trouble you had taken in criticizing my son’s poem so help- 
fully, I happened to remark that he was an athlete and the 
best shot they had ever had in St. Andrew’s Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps, an organization which has now ceased to exist. 
Perhaps this marked him as a malignant! ” 

ULYSSES, 
“Yea, I will endure 

As I have hitherto endured all, 

The waves, the battle, wrath of man and gods, 

Tempests of rain along the beaten shore, 

Tempests that lashed the long, grey, groaning waves 

To seething sheets of foam; and bitter cold 

When the broad moon whitened the snow-capped towers 

Of windy Troy, and the slow heavy mists 

Crept from Scamander’s marshes o’er the plain. 

The battle’s fury often I sustained 

Sweat-blinded, weary, wounded, and alone; 

One against thousands, though my sounding shield 

Stood thick with bronze-shod spears, and my strong knees 

Trembled beneath me. Often I escaped, 

Kither by might of arm or cunning craft, 

From hand of giants, monsters of the earth, 

Man-eaters, all destroying, vast, and vile. 

From Scylla, nor Charybdis, horror one 

Of the tall cliff, the other of the deep, 

1 have not turned, nor given back in dread. 

These things I have endured; but now I stand 

Alone by night, and gaze along the paths, 

And jewelled high-ways of the silver sea 

Towards rocky Ithaca, my kingdom and my home. 
‘’en years have passed since, looking back, I saw 
From the high stern of my black-sided ship 
‘the smoking ruins of god-builded Troy: 


‘en weary years we wandered up and down 
The heaving waters, smiting with our oars 


The sounding channels of the restless sea, 
Till all my comrades perished, one by one. 
And I alone, striving against the waves, 
Upon a floating log, came to this land, 


Dove-haunted, honey-scented Isle. But now again 


I must fare forth alone in but a skiff, 

A little feeble boat, upon the broad 

Wind-troubled breast of ship-devouring deep. 

Yet, worse than this thou hast endured, my heart! 





————as 


This, too, thou canst endure; as heretofore 
Thou hast endured more bitter toils than these. 
Yea, by my strength, and by my purpose strong 
I will endure until I reach my end.” 
J. Wortsinaton Jounsron, 





LORD NORTHCLIFFE AND THE “ TIMES.” 
{To tHe Eprror or tue “ Spzcrator.’’] 
Sir,—The excellent and judicial article in your last issue upon 
the late Lord Northcliffe concludes with the following pregnant 
words :— 

“ Before we leave the subject of Lord Northclifie’s death, we 
feel bound to express the hope that so great a national institu- 
tion as the Times may now find that stability which it needs, 
which it deserves, and which is its right by tradition—that is, 
the stability without which it cannot perform its true function 
in the State. If it can be stabilized once more and become what 
it should be, an example of judicial journalism, we shall all be 
much the richer thereby. At such a moment as the present 
nothing could be of greater advantage to the nation than the 
Times restored to what it was in the days of Delane, a great 
moderator, and yet at the same time a true newspaper—a news- 
paper which believes in publicity in itself, and is determined 
to sell to its readers the news, the whole news, and nothing but 
the news on one side, and on the other side honest comment on 
or advocacy of some great cause.” 

The great majority of the readers of the Times will endorse 
your sentiments. 

While during recent years the Times has been improved in 
many directions, it has descended from its high and unique 
position as the arbiter and stabilizer of public opinion, and we 
all feel the poorer for the want of a newspaper to which we 
can turn for an impartial view on great national questions, and 
a newspaper which takes a detached and an Imperial survey 
of important subjects. In the olden time this was the special 
province of the Times, and let us hope it will be the position 
it will again take up. Of the eighty-two years I have lived I 
have spent sixty as a Party politician, over twenty of these 
as the chairman of Lancashire divisions which returned the 
late Lord Cress and Lord Curzon to Parliament. I am not 
therefore likely to belittle the Party Press—it has rendered most 
valuable service, and will do so in the future. 

We have, however suffered from an excess of Party zeal in 
the struggle to get votes regardless of principle, and there is 
a real danger ahead of us, the electorate is being unfortunately 
educated to look after its own interests regardless of the 
national well-being. We want a newspaper with lofty ideals 
to correct all this, and to set a higher standard of political 
thought and action to which we can endeavour to live up. 
Nor can we forget that more than ever we are the centre of 
a great constellation of nations in our overseas Dominions, 
who look to us for inspiration and guidance in the great political 
problems and as an example of political rectitude. Let us hope 
that the Times will again become the arbiter and stabilizer of 
public thought and opinion; it is a great pesition, well worthy 
of its illustrious traditions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wun B. Forwoop. 

Bromborough Hall, Cheshire. 





THE AFFLICTIONS OF LANDLORDS. 
{To THE Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Mr. Barnes-Austin does not mention the crowning in- 
justice with which landlords are threatened. In 1920 an Act 
was passed permitting landlords to make increase, 
although an inadequate one, on pre-War rents. The procedure 
to be followed was laid down in the Act and complied with by 
landlords, and the increase has been paid. Some ingenious 
person, however, has discovered in a badly worded clause the 
possibility of construing it to mean that unless the landlord first 
of all gave his tenant notice to quit—a purposeless and idiotic 
action, seeing that under the Rent Restriction Act he was de- 
barred from turning him out—his notice of increase of rent was 
invalid, and all increased rents paid since are, in consequence, 
illegal and will have to be repaid. In Scotland a test case has 
been decided locally, and then, on appeal to the Court of 
Session, against the landlords, and I understand the situation in 
England is similar. The Scotch case has been taken to the House 
of Lords, which, however, is postponing its decision. Imagine 
the anxiety and suspense of landlords, many of whom are 
widows and persons of small means, who may have snatched 
from them by a legal quirk on a badly worded clause the scanty 
alleviation which had been granted them, and this in a retro- 
spective manner which may make many of them bankrupt. I[t 
seems the apotheosis of injustice and cruelty to houseowners.— 
I am, Sir, &e., JUSTICE. 


some 





[To tHe Epirok or THE ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—You prefer short letters, or I should like to begin by 
expatiating at length on the Spectator’s broad-minded fairness 
to all sides, and particularly on its attitude to America, where 
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I spend half my time and welcome the Spectator as my weekly 
joy; but the interesting letter on “The Afflictions of Land- 
lords” prompts me to add a word:for this most unjustly treated 
class in Britain. On the whole our people are fair-minded, and, 
if they understood, would not allow such injustice. The whole 
system of raising local revenue is crude and pernicious. The 
old window-tax was long ago abolished as barbarous, since it 
deprived men of light and air; but tho system of rating and 
land taxation is, of course, worse, and is the main reason for 
our bad housing. Consider also the result of an inhabited 
house duty. 

The subject is too complex for a iviter, but even without 
comment the following figures speak for themselves. They only 
illustrate in extreme form what is going on all over the country. 
I have a small property with a gross rental of £92 0s. 6d. The 
owner’s county rates this year amounted to £44 19s. 5d., parish 
rates .£23 19s. 1d., minister’s stipend £6 3s., heritor’s dues 
£2 5s. 2d., land tax £1 2s. 4d., total £78 9s. In addition, there 
is the property and income tax. Could anyone out of a lunatic 
asylum expect any development of land or housing, or anything 
else, under such absurd conditions? Yet, as our Socialist 
friends are so fond of telling us, land is the economic foundation 
of all things. The case is even worse than it appears, and it 
would be a service to the country to publish this point, as it is 
what the Labour Party seems incapable of grasping. The rates 
above are the owner’s rates, and the occupier’s rates are prac- 
tically the same; so that the property pays far more than the 
total rental. Consequently it works out thus:—I was asked by 
a tenant to build him another house and charge a proper 
interest as rent. But in order to get 6 per cent.—not a very 
high rate of interest to allow for repairs and depreciation—it 
would have been necessary to charge about 20 per cent. to cover 
rates alone, apart from the other burdens. On each hundred 
expended on the house I should receive £20 and pay away 
£15 11s. in rates. But he also would have to pay a similar 
£15 11s. in rates, or a total of £35 11s. per cent., plus his share 
of the other burdens. He did not get his house. But we think 
this is a civilized country. We also wonder why there is a 
shortage of houses. 

I have another piece of property with a small acreage of 
woodland. The Government professes to be interested in 
forestry and reafforestation, and even, in a left-handed way, by 
unemployment doles, renders assistance. But with the other 
hand it actually takes away through local rates and taxation 
more than the total that the land could possibly earn, refusing 
the benefit of the agricultural relief rating Acts to forest-land 
and absurdly over-rating woodland values. Briefly, our 
ignorant town-bred politicians would seem to imagine that trees 
plant themselves and require no attention, and that fencing, 
rabbit-wire, drains, &c., grow of themselves like the trees. If 
we are to have a sound Conservative party, let us hope that 
they will make it possible for country land to yield a return 
and support a population, instead of being crushed by such 
preposterous burdens as the road-rate in our county of 11s. 9d. 
on the pound, divided between owner and occupier, in order 
that city trade and city holiday-makers may run their motor 
lorries and chars-d-banecs.—I am, Sir, ete., 

Jan B. Stovanton Horporn. 

1 May fic ld Terrac e, Edinburgh. 





THE SIZE OF MOTOR-COACHES AND THE DANGERS 
OF THE ROAD. 
(To tae Epitor or tue “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—The accounts in the daily Press of the horrible motor- 
coach accident at Brookland on Saturday night raise onte more 
the vexed question of road safety. Such serious accidents are 
becoming ever more frequent, and surely call for limitation 
by statute of the size of the vehicles used for pleasure purposes. 
I do not know the existing law, but whatever it is it is obviously 
failing to meet the conditions. The consideration of safety, 
however, is only one part of the argument against allowing 
such large vehicles to be used. To allow present conditions to 
continue is not an engineering proposition. All but our large 
arterial roads are quite inadequate for present-day traffic; and 
although much is being done by the Ministry of Transport in 
widening and strengthening road eurfaces, and by providing 
new routes, it must be a question of years and not months 
before our roads will be able to cope with the ever-increasing 
traffic. Very few of our second-class roads provide room for 
two large coaches to pass abreast with more than a few inches 
to spare. No road-surfacing material in general use can with- 
stand for long the tremendous loads placed upon it. The rapid 
toad deterioration, the formation of “ pot holes” and loose 
surface, is due almost entirely to concussion shocks of the 
unsprung weight of heavy lorries, &c., and this accelerates the 
deterioration and increases the upkeep charges of all vehicles. 
The cyclist and private users of the lighter cars often find 
travelling anything but a pleasure. 





The char-a-bano is a godsend to workers cooped up for most 
of the week in large cities, and is their best means of escaping 
to the countryside. But on smaller vehicles they could travel 
more comfortably, at little, if any, greater expense, and cer- 
tainly with greater safety. The problem of the industrial lorry 
is pressing, but must be left to experts to decide. Everything 
must be done to cheapen transport. But the sooner the per- 
missible weights of pleasure vehicles are reduced by law the 
better will the safety and general road conditions become. 
I am, Sir, &c., B. M. Tuornron. 

28 Regent Road, Liverpool, 





A GIFT TO THE NATIONAL TRUST. 

(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—We shall be glad if you will allow us to announce through 
your columns a most important acquisition on the part of the 
National Trust. Many visitors to the Isle of Wight will be 
familiar with the fine stretch of downs between Ventnor and 
Shanklin known as St. Boniface Down. Mr. Llewellyn Evans, 
the present owner of these downs, has, in order to carry out the 
generous wishes of the previous owner, the late Mrs. 
Caroline Ann Evans, of Bryndir, Roehampton, presented them 
to the National Trust to be held by them for the benefit of 
the nation. The property conveyed consists of 221 acres of 
unspoiled downland, commanding magnificent views, and it is 
Mr. Evans’s wish that nothing should be done to interfere with 
its natural beauty, but that it should be kept as far as possible 
in its present state. 

The National Trust has gladly accepted the guardianship of 
this heautiful property, its first possession in the Isle of Wight, 
and a strong Local Committee of Management, which will 
administer it in accordance with the donor’s wishes, will be 
immediately set up. May we, on behalf of the Council of the 
Trust, express our gratitude for the wise and far-seeing 
generosity of the late Mrs. Evans in thus securing for the 
public benefit for all time such a splendid property?—We are, 
Sir, &e., 

Piymovuty, Chairman of the Executive Committee; 
Joun Batmey, Vice-Chairman of the Executive 
Committee; S. Hi. Hamer, Secretary. 
The National Trust, 25 Victoria Street, S.W’. 1. 





“THE COMMON LAW OF ENGLAND IS PART OF THE 
LAW OF THE UNITED STATES.” 
{To THe Eprror or tee “ Specrator.’’] 
S1r,—In your issue of July 29th you ask for the author ¢ 
words “The common law of England is part of the law o 
United States.” As a matter of law the statement is erroneous, 
as the following extracts from opinions of our Supreme Court 


the 


f 
f the 


will indicate :— 

“©The commen law of England is not to be taken in all 
respects to be that of America. Our ancestors brought with 
them its general principles, and claimed it as their birthright; 
but they brought with them and adopted only that portion 
which was applicable to their situation. —Mr. Justice Story in 
Van Ness v. Pacard, 2 Peters, at page 144. Decided in 1829, 
when Marshall was Chief Justice. 

‘There is no common law of the United States, and yet the 
main body of the rights of the people of this country rest upon 
and are governed by principles derived from the common law of 
England, as established as the laws of the different States.’— 
Mr. Justice Miller in Bucher v. Cheshire Railroad Co., 125 
U.S., at page 595.” 

These dicta state the law clearly. Without the common law of 
England the development of our law would have been greatly 
retarded. Our courts and text-writers have repeatedly 
acknowledged our indebtedness to England for that splendid 
foundation on which we have builded—frequently without 
improving the common law, and often to our detriment. 
—I am, Sir, &e., James Love Hopkins, 

Author of Hopkins’ Judicial Code, Hopkins on Patents, &c. 

1224-1225 Chemical Building, Saint Louis. 





THE BREAKDOWN OF THE REPARATIONS 
CONFERENCE. 
{To tHe Eprror or THE ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In your article on the breakdown of the Conference you 
say that the policy favoured by you “is based on the sound 
principle that we must not be guilty of the supreme folly of 
ruining ourselves and the rest of the world in order to teach 
Germany a moral lesson or to punish her for past crimes.” 
Agreed; but we must never forget that the aim of Germany 
since the Armistice has been to escape punishment and evade 
reparation for her crimes. She now seems in a fair way to 
succeed. If she should do so, then, in future wars, Germany or 
any other robber State will be justified in assuring her people 
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that the longer they fight and the more barbarous their methods 
of warfare the less likely will they be called upon to suffer or 
to pay. It is not a question of teaching moral lessons, but of 
future security. If civilization cannot punish, civilization will 
not survive.—I am, Sir, &c., P. W. M. 





SIGNS OF WAR, 1914 
(To rue Epiror or THe “ Specrator.”’] 

Srr,—With what assurance does the Premier, speaking of the 
late War at a luncheon given in his honour, ask the represen- 
tatives of the Free Church Council “ How many men were 
there in August eight years ago this week who thought that the 
most terrible war in the world was just about to start? How 
many were there? How many who were supposed to be in the 
know thought so?” ! Has Mr. Lloyd George forgotten Lord 
Roberts’s constant warnings? Does his experience of war, of 
which he says he has some, teach him that war is invariably 
predicated by any bellicose nation which knows the value of 
sudden surprise in war? Does he forget that the Navy and 
Army knew that war was imminent, and did the British 
Ambassadors, Secret Service and Consuls on the Continent give 
the Government no indications? What did Lord Haldane see 
when he was sent to visit the Kaiser? 

You cannot “foo all the people all the time.” Here is 
an extract from a letter sent to me on June 25th, 1913, 
by an honest soldier, who fell at the head of his battalion 
on the Mons retreat: “I was talking to ———— last 
week in London; he told me that the peace of Europe was 
at the mercy of any accident that might crop up, even 
though no Government desired war this year. . . . The 
Bourses on the Continent and our own Stock Exchange 
aro very nervous and jumpy: and I am told that the 
Austrian mobilization of last winter was a very great dis- 
appointment to the Triple Alliance; that very serious faults 
were discovered by their effort: that the Italians were also a 
disappointment to their allies; and that the Germans therefore 
reckoned that the whole brunt of a war would fall on them: 
they then decided to increase their army.’’ 

If soldiers and sailors can read signs, is it impossible for the 
Government so to do? I was passing through Paris on 
August 2nd, 1914 (the first dey of French mobilization), and met 
there an Englishman freshly returned from southern Russia. 
He said: “ England thinks mobilization has only just started 
in Germany, Austria, and Russia. I have seen it going on for 
several weeks past.” Did our Government really know none 
of these things?—I am, Sir, &c., A Srupent or War. 





THE UNIVERSITY COMMISSION. 
{To rue Epiror or tas “ Specrator.’’] 

Srr,—The Report of the Universities’ Commission has now been 
before the public for some months. It has been the object of 
much appreciation and some mild criticism from those 
interested in education. I have waited in vain to see, from 
someone of more weight and authority than myself, an attempt 
to examine the Report, as it most certainly ought to be 
examined, from the standpoint of the desperate condition of 
the nation’s—nay, more, of the world’s—finances. Those 
university representatives who have commented on the Report— 
and commented from their own point of view most ably and 
reasonably—have, with few exceptions, ignored altogether the 
sombre background of our economic position. They have 
written as though tho only question were, What ought to be 
spent by an enlightened Government on higher education in a 
normally prosperous country? Possibly that is all that could 
have been expected. The question of ways and means is 
primarily one for the statesman, not for the educationist; 
yet it might perhaps have been hoped, since statesmen so 
obviously neglect their duty, that educationists would have 
faced the problem of the future as a whole and exhibited more 
solidarity in their economic thinking. 

That the financial position is extremely perilous is universally 
admitted. No expert dreams of denying it. Mr. F. C. 
Harrison, a few months ago, in a striking article in the Times, 
came deliberately to the conclusion that the point at which 
taxation is dangerous—indeed, fatal—has already been reached 
and overpassed. “It may indeed be,” he wrote, “ that we shall 
have to begin again many rungs lower on the ladder of social 
progress. It is absolutely imperative to adjust our national 
expenditure to our national income.” Again, in the Times of 
March 29th, Lord Inchcape, whose authority in matters of 
high finance cannot be questioned, wrote with terrible 
simplicity, “We are fighting for our economic lives.” The 
position since these words were written cannot be said to have 
improved. The dark cloud arising from the condition of 
Central Europe looms up for all to see. As to our own country, 
let me quote one fact quite as eloquent by its objective reality 





as the above subjective expressions of opinion: the mere 
interest on the National Debt for this year, £345,000,000, is morg 
than half of the whole dead weight of the debt in 1914, which 
stood at £661,473,765. 


This, then, is the background. In the abstract it is generally 
admitted that retrenchment, sacrifice, even deprivation, for a 
time are necessary. But it is too fatally true, as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer lately said in the House of Commons, that 
every concrete proposal for effecting reforms is fiercely resisted, 
The Government, for instance, can only accept part of the 
suggestions put forward in the Geddes Report. This year the 
temporary State grant of £30,000 to Oxford and Cambridge ig 
to be made permanent. But that is not enough. The Com- 
mission proposes that new grants of £110,000 should be made in 
future, and it is pretty clear that any opposition to this recom. 
mendation will be stigmatized as obscurantist and reactionary, 
This is the set piece, to represent national retrenchment, we 
erect in the foreground. 


Now here there seems to be a fine opportunity for the leaders 
of university education to display a patriotic altruism, and to 
prove to the world that they can break away from the prevalent 
habit of thinking in watertight compartments. They should 
accept the Report gratefully as a counsel of perfection, but 
should propose—at least 6o far as the grants in aid are con- 
cerned—that it should be laid aside for the present, to be 
ultimately realized if, and when, the country’s finances admit 
of that being done. No doubt there will be a storm of 
opposition to this proposal. Yet I am merely suggesting that, 
in a time of unparalleled economic strain, we should postpone 
doing that which, in the days of our greatest prosperity, no 
one ever dreamed that we could do at all. When, for instance, 
the national debt was about one-twelfth, and the national 
expenditure about one-seventh, of what it is to-day, when there 
was an abundant reserve of capital in the country, when 
employment was good and industry flourishing, the great 
university libraries were expected to get on without State aid. 
To-day, the proposal is to give them each £10,000 a year, though 
the Bodleian, at any rate, has since 1914 received a bequest of 
£50,000. The moncy, if we could spare it, could hardly be better 
spent—that goes without saying—but we only play the socialistio 
Maecenas when we are amongst the breakers of national bank- 
ruptcy. It is, of course, desirable that professors and college 
tutors should be adequately paid (the present writer has every 
personal reason for assenting to that maxim); it is alse true 
that at the universities incomes have not in the past increased 
so much as those of other professional men. Yet in view of 
the general situation I hold that at the old universities we 
ought to shoulder our share of the national war-loss, and that 
for a time, at least, we ought to carry on as we have been doing 
hitherto. Something, at least, has been dono to ease the situa- 
tion, and life is possible, if it is not so easy as before. Many 
colleges have been able to bring the value of their fellowships 
up to £300, and, though that does not compensate fully for the 
rise in the cost of living, yet it is better than nothing. Further, 


since the increase comes from college revenues there is little 
objection to it. State subventions are another matter; they 
simply mean, however much we may try to disguise tlie fact, 


that other classes must suffer proportionately to purchase our 
immunity. It will be said that the sums involved are com- 
paratively emall, but I have never thought it a good reason for 
refusing to save hundreds of thousands that millions have been 
already wasted. “ We are fighting for our economic lives”’ ; 
true, but while we are engaged in that desperate struggle, 
which should tax all our energies, each class is also fighting, 
not only to recover by bonuses and compensations its pre-War 
position, but also to secure those further ameliorations and 
privileges which, in the days before “ earth’s foundations fied,” 
it had regarded as a desired but almost unattainable ideal. 
None of these considerations will weigh with those who 
obstinately shut their eyes to the perils of the time. Yet the 
perils are undeniable. The widespread sale of estates, the 
flight of capital from industrials into gilt-edged eccurities, the 
great extent of unemployment, all these are sinister signs. 
They show that paralysis is appearing both in the base and in 
the apex of the economic organism. Men are deceived by the 
apparently unbroken surface of the national life, but it is 
largely the peace of fatalism and apathy. They forget that, 
however serious the position of a nation, there will always be 
superficial evidences of wealth and extravagance. The indus- 
trial débdcle of Russia came with appalling suddenness. 
Indeed, the main current of a nation’s economic life is very 
like the course of a great river. As long as it flows in a well- 
channelled bed light breezes may rufile its surface. A little 
way above the falls the waters glide evenly and peacefully. Tho 
very strength of the undertow smooths and calms them. The 
sunlight gleams on the broad bosom of the final reach, and 
in the hovering iridescent haze bright dragonflies dart and 
flash. Yet those whose ears are trained to listen can already 
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hear—in dull reverberations borne upon the winds of doom— 
the distant thunder of the cataract, and prophetic eyes may 
desery upon the far horizon the veil of smokelike spray rising 
upward from the maelstrom of broken and ruined waters, where 
all things carried on the stream meet with their appalling 
fate of wreckage, mutilation and death.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AcapEMtIovs. 





“MODERN SERMONS.” 
(To tHe Eprror or Tae “ Specrator.’’] 

61r,—Your article on “ Modern Sermons” is interesting, but 
I do not agree that sermons are gencrally unpopular and con- 
gregations inattentive. Where they are so, it is the preacher’s 
fault. A man will be listened to if (a) ho takes pains in the 
preparation of his sermon; (b) respects his hearers and does 
not preach down to them; (c) chooses his language carefully, 
and uses short sentences, plain Anglo-Saxon words, and as few 
expletives, i.e., adjectives and adverbs, as possible; (d) avoids 
fine writing, exaggeration, and sentiment. People recognize 
shoddy and resent it. In short, if he makes a demand on his 
congregation he will get a response. That is at all events the 
experience of one who preaches to a purely rustic audience and 
always a written sermon.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Richmond, Yorkshire. Norton G. Lawson. 





FAMILY BIBLE READING. 
[To THE Epriror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The Rev. Mr. Harlow’s suggestion that, since family 
worship is a thing of the past, a short time each morning 
should be devoted to a short and selected reading from the 
Bible will have the approval of all thoughtful people in these 
days of deplorable indifference and ignorance concerning that 
book. Where used in schools it is too often made a vehicle 
of dogmatic teaching; while only in a small minority of 
families is it ever read at all. If you quote it, people look 
puzzled, and wender whether your quotation comes from 
Shakespeare, with whom they are a trifle more familiar. So 
the generation grows spiritually and intellectually poorer; 
ignorant as they are of a book which, to cite Huxley (whom 
none will charge with Bibliolatry), “‘ has been woven into the 
life of all that is best and noblest in English history, and which 
is written [translated] in the noblest and purest English and 
abounds in exquisite beauties of mere literary form.” Selec- 
tion in readings therefrom needs knowledge and discretion, and 
there are two books for right guidance in Sir James Frazer’s 
Passages from the Bible, which has the addition of a few 
helpful notes, and Dr. W. L. Courtney’s Literary Man’s Bible.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp Ciopp. 
Aldeburgh, 





AN ANTI-PACIFIST STORY. 

[To THE EpiTroR or THE “ SprecraTor.”’] 
§ir,—I have seen lately in more than one paper, as in your 
issue of August 19th, a letter reciting the story of the clean- 
ness of hands of the Society of Friends in regard to war for 
two hundred and fifty years. This calls to my mind a story 
which I heard lately, and which, with your permission, I will 
repeat—with variations. It is said that two monks were sum- 
moned to heaven, and that each, having put on his whitest robe, 
set off rejoicing. They walked along the same road, but on 
opposite sides, being of different temperaments and pace. A 
circumstance delayed one, and so it happened that the other 
reached home first. He carefully shook the dust of earth from 
his feet and, stepping over the threshold of heaven, stood before 
his Lord. 

“Welcome, brother! ” said his Lord. ‘‘ You have come with a 
clean robe and clean feet, and your place of joy is waiting for 
you. But where is your fellow pilgrim, whom I expected to 
arrive with you? ” 

“My Lord,” said the monk, “I was a few yards in front and 
I heard a shout and, looking back, I saw my brother attacking 
aman. I called to him to remember that we were the servants 
of the Prince of Peace, but his face was crimson with passion, 
and he only replied with unseemly language. There was a 
beautiful girl with the other man, and I fear—I fear—for, alas! 
the flesh is weak.” 

His Lord called two Shining Ones and said: “Take My 


brother to the pleasant places of heaven and to the companions 
who like him have kept their robes clean in the earthly 
journey.” 


Presently the other monk stumbled over the threshold of 
heaven, with dusty feet and his robe stained with blood and 
mud, and fell on the golden floor of heaven like a drunken man. 

His Lord raised him up and said: “ Welcome, brother! 
But how comes it that you are in such a state—bleeding, and 
dirty—and your face red with passion?” 

And the man said: “ Pardon, Lord, but on the way I met a 
brutal-looking man dragging along a girl, and the girl screamed 
to me for help, and I forgot my white robe and that I was a 





brother of peace, for I could not stand the cries of the girl and 
the brutal looks of the man—and I fought like a heathen, I 
barely escaped with my life, but the girl ran away while I 
held the man in fight.” 

Ilis Lord said to the Shining Ones: “Bring water and » 
clean robe of heaven.” And then to the man he said: ** Stay 
by Me, brother; we are comrades. We have both been in the 
muddy trenches of earth, I fighting with the spiritual weapons 
of the Leader, and you with the hands of a man. Your passion 
is the passion of life, and I am the Lord of Life. Stay by Me 
for service,”—I am, Sir, &c., Lvira H. Scorz. 





FACTORY GIRLS’ COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND. 
(To tHe Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sin,—Will you allow us to make a very urgent appeal for funds 
to send working girls and women away for a short holiday? 
Many of those who are hoping to go during the next few weeks 
have never slept out of London for a single night. Our funds 
are exhausted, but we have many anxiously hoping for at least 
a week during August and September. The need for this little 
rest and change is probably more urgent than ever before. 
Trade depression has resulted in the girls being the main 
support of thousands of families, who but for their earnings 
would be on the verge of starvation. The general standard of 
comfort in the average home is lower than it has been for many 
years, and the health of the community in the crowded and 
airless factory districts of London has deteriorated considerably, 
Nor has it been possible for the girls to save as much towards 
a holiday as they have done in former years. Good food, rest, 
and fresh air for a short time will make it possible for many 
to continue their work through the winter who would othier- 
wise break down under the strain and privation they have had 
to bear for so many months. The short holiday will give them 
fresh hope and courage. The committee feel that they cannot 
refuse those who are still hoping to go without first making 
a very urgent appeal to the general public. Subscriptions and 
donations will be thankfully received and acknowledged by the 
chairman of the Executive Committee, J. F. Green, Esq., M.P., 
or Miss Canney, 75, Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C. 1—We are, 
Sir, &e., 
Auserta Sanpwicu, Lovism Creicaton, Mary 
Scuaruies, Henry Srepney, [T'rank L1ioyp, 
Rosert F. Horton, J, H. Herz. 





THE DRUMMING OF THE GREATER SPOTTED 
WOODPECKER. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE ‘“ Specraror.’’] 

Srr,—In his notice of Miss Frances Pitt’s Woodland Creatures 
in the Spectator of August 5th your reviewer draws special 
attention to the interesting question of the real nature of the 
“ drumming ” of the greater spotted woodpecker, He is inclined 
to believe that it is really vocal, rather than instrumental, and 
asks: “Is there any other bird which .., uses wood or any 
other external material with which to produce a sound?” In 
answer we must say that there appears to be at least one well 
authenticated case of such instrumental music, namely, that of 
the ruffed grouse of North America, which is reported to 
“drum” on fallen logs. 

As for the greater spotted woodpecker itself, it is very hard to 
catch the bird at his performance. I have continually heard 
the sound—which is totally different from the tapping made by 
the bird in search of food—in Swiss woods in the spring, but 
only once have I seen the performer in the act, and that was 
in England some years ago. After following the sound of the 
drum for some time I at Jast obtained a good view through my 
Zeiss glasses, The woodpecker was perched on the upright trunk 
of a tree, the bark of which was well fissured. It apparently 
thrust its beak into one of the vertical fissures, and while pro- 
ducing the sound vibrated its head rapidly from side to side. 
Personally, I was quite convinced that the sound was purely 
instrumental. 

The lesser spotted woodpecker, by the way, produces a similar 
sound, but the note is much shriller and thinner than that 
produced by Dendrocopus major.—I am, Sir, &., 

3 Crick Road, Oxford. Howarp V. Knox. 





GOATS AND BUGS. 
{To THe Epitror oF THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—Two or three years ago our servants’ quarters became 
infested with bugs, which the application of various remedies 
failed to eradicate. This spring, however, our men are rejoicing 
in the apparently complete extermination of the pest, and 
they attribute it to the fact that about New Year we began 
to keep milk-goats in an adjoining outhouse. ‘They declare 
that it is a fact well known in China that bugs cannot exist 
where there is a smell of goats! Can any of your readers say 
whether such a belief exists elsewhere, and whether it can have 
any scientific warrant?—I am, Sir, &., ScRUTATOR. 
Moukden, Manchuria. 
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COMPTON DANDO. 
(To rae Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The rustic’s reply in your story of Compton Dando, 
upholding his native place in comparison with the heavenly 
city, reminds me of a similar reply put in the mouth of 
an old Scotswoman to whom also spiritual consolation of the 
same kind was being administered at the end of a long life :— 
“It’s a’ that’s bright and a’ that’s braw, 
But Bourhope’s guid enough for me.” 

I have forgotten the rest of the poem and the name of the 
author, and I have no gazetteer at hand to enable me to trace 
Pourhope, if, indeed, such a place exists. There is also the story 
of the girl who was dying at a place in the Black Country, and 
when they spoke to her of the New Jerusalem she said she 
would rather go to a country place in heaven. These etories 
seem to be rooted in that element of human nature to which 
Walter Pater alludes in his essay on Winckelmann: “ The 
broad foundation in mere human nature of all religions 
(as they exist for the greatest number) is a univereal pagan 
sentiment, a paganism which existed before the Greek religion, 
and has lingered far onward into the Christian world, ineradic- 
able, like some persistent vegetable growth, because its seed 
is an element of the very soil out of which its springs. 

It is with a rush of home-sickness that the thought of death 
presents itself. Man would remain at home for ever on the 
earth if he could.’’-—I am, Sir, &e., P. R. 








POETRY. 


—— 


BLUE TILES. 
Amonc the hardware merchant’s window show 
With brackets made of brass, knockers ornate, 
Bronze-name plates and a handle for a gate, 
* Acacia Villa,’ and, of course, “* Mascotte,” 
And glossy lustre edgings for a plot 
Of villa grass (a quick relief !) it smiles 
The happy blue of unexpected tiles ! 
Some swarthy Persian first conceived this blue, 
A turbaned gentleman in a bazaar, 
Much travelled, who had carried from afar 
Strange legends of the City of the Moon 
In liquid Urdu, droning thro’ the noon, 
When others slept, in fancy wandering on 
Thro’ the old brilliancies of Babylon. 
He told of palaces Euphrates lipped, 
Of how they cured the sick with saffron roots, 
From shady gardens of amazing fruits, 
Bronzed gates set westward, that in sunset shone, 
And sycamore, and woods of Lebanon, 
Forming vast ceilings, and how, fold on fold, 
Rippled the panels of pure beaten gold. 
And on high pedestals to guard this state, 
Four lusty silver bulls to merk the gate. 
And tales he had to tell of zikkurats, 
Of walls gem-studded, and of woven mats. 
Yet of these memories, the one most dear 
Was of a summer’s evening, tranquil, clear, 
When behind two harsh towers the heavens looked thro’ 
In one soft sweep of unforgotten blue. 
He swore by his long beard that Allah sent 
This message to him: he should be content 
With the brown earth He gave, the prophet’s green 
Of waving grass: tho*blue of heaven seen 
Thro’ the tall towers men builded, for it must 
Be jxst as blue when men and towers were dust. 


So he returned to his own land, and strove 

By the oil-lamp and into moth-filled dusk 

Behind the fretted screen, while the inviting musk 
From floating garments of white dancing girls 
Whispered to him in vain. Where incense curls 

In the dim mosque, his thoughts from Allah strayed 
To mixing dyes that fadeless colour made ! 

And from his toil the countless ages thro’, 

Comes to a hardware shop the Persian blue. 


And yet I see, where some smug grate beguiles, 
A malice in the hand that wrought these tiles ! 


Queensland, Australia, M. Forrest. 








The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, 
or letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed 
envelopes are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case 
of rejection. Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor, 





THE THEATRE. 





“PHI-PHI” AT THE LONDON PAVILION. 


I DaRESAY a good many of the patrons of Phi-Phi were attracted 
by the postered words “Scenery and costumes designed by 
M. Edmund Dulac.” The phrase proved a sad snare. Most 
of the costumes and all the scenes are perfectly common. 
place. There is a cast of nearly forty; they change their 
dresses five or six times, but when (in three or four instances 
only) M. Dulac has contrived to design an agreeable dress, it 
is so badly put on as to lose its effect. 

The action of the play is in the Greece of 400 B.c., and has 
for its centre the studio of the sculptor Phidias (Phi-Phi). 
This part is taken by Mr. Clifton Webb, an American comedian 
of considerable reputation. It is pathetic to watch Mr. Webb 
struggling conscientiously through the “fun” of such a per- 
formance. It is a dreary play carelessly produced. It has a 
considerable allowance of the more threadbare type of risqué joke, 
but these did not hurt so much as its terribly negative character 
combined with its atmosphere of forced hilarity. The chorus 
is not particularly beautiful ; does not dance particularly well. 
The music is platitudinous without being “catchy.” The 
jokes are seldom funny. The solo dancing is not rhythmic, 
alluring, nor agile. The clothes and stage setting have been 
ill designed and lamentably carried out, and the dresses are 
tastelessly worn. I confess to a growing liking for the lighter, 
frivolous aspect of the theatre, but after such a performance I 
feel that I never desire to see anything but Ibsen again. Imust 
warn the reader that my feeling appeared to be unique in a 
full house. TaRN. 








SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


Wrynpuam’s.—Dear Brutus P ‘ +» &30—2.90 


{Gerald Du Maurier in Sir James Barrie's “ on the 
theme of a second chance in life. Slight, well acted 
and agreeable.} 


Garrick.—The Man in Dress Clothes .. . 8.30—2.30 
(Mr. Seymour Hicks in a vigorous, crude mixture of one c 
and sentiment.) 
Piaynouse.—The Second Mrs. Tanqueray , 8.15—2.30 
(No Monday performances during August.) 
(Sir Arthur Pincro’s play, robbed by time of its daring, 
shows garishly but seems popular. It is, on the 
whole, well acted.) 
New.—Jane Clegg and Rounding the Triangle .. 8.30—2.30 
[A good tragedy and a good comedy; both well acted.] 








FILMS. 
PatacE THeatre.—The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse ee ee -- 8.30—2.45 
Sunday 7.45 


[A film version of M. Vincente Blasco Ibajiez’s highly- 
coloured novel of the War and South America, 
Notice later.] 








PICTURES WORTH SEEING. 


Tate GALLERY. 
[The Cotman Exhibition is now over, and the Cromes, Ettys and Wilsons 
are in place again.] 
British Museum (Epwarp VII. Gatiery). 
[Recent acquisitions in prints and drawings are always on view—a delight- 
ful standby for the off-season.] 
Artiuvur Toots anp Sons, Lrp., 155 New Bonp Srreer. 
[An interesting miscellaneous collection, including pictures by Gains- 
borough, Reynolds, Corot, Diaz and Daubigny.} 
WaLKeER’s GALLERIES, 118 New Bonn Street. 


[The exhibition of water-colours and drawings by Cotman and his com- 
temporaries will continue until October.) 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence”’ or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be 
held to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with 
the mode of expression. In such instance, or in the case of 
“* Letters to the Editor,’ insertion only means that the matter or 
point of view is considered of sufficient interest and importance 
to warrant publication. 
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BOOKS. 


el  —— — — 
FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTIONS OF PSYCHOANALYSIS.* 


Dr. Bru! must be considered as one of the foremost pioneers 
in Psychoanalysis, for it was he who, as long as fourteen years 
ago, first introduced Freud to the English-speaking public. Freud 
seems to have produced two diametrically opposite effects on 
the amateur reader, for some receive his theories with an almost 
unholy glee, while the others are violently repelled by them. No 
doubt both these reactions are easily and amusingly explained 
by the knowing psychoanalyst, and no doubt, too, the latter 
variety is to some extent responsible for the view so often 
expressed that Freud has absurdly exaggerated the influence 
of sex in human psychology. 

Now, whether this is true or not neither we nor many of those 
who criticize Freud are competent to judge; it is a technical 
scientific question which only further research can answer. 
3ut the reasons for the view (except in so far as it is the reasoned 
opinion of competent scientists) are in the first place that people 
do not realize the wide significance which Freud implies in his 
use of the word sex. He uses it to cover the whole of the 
individual’s love-life. “‘ According to the common conception 
of sex,” writcs Dr. Brill, 

“*. . . a woman fondling a bundle of rags, as if it were her 
baby, was not regarded as manifesting a sexual disturbance ; 
we, however, look upon the case as being sexual, because it 
deals with her love-life. If people generally would regard sex 
in the light that we do, they would readily see that it is present 
in all mental disturbances. Thus Freud’s dictum that no neuro- 
sis is possible in a normal sex life holds true even in the 
psychesis. I have had the privilege of addressing a large 
gathering of laymen some time ago, and it was noteworthy that 
after I had explained to them in what broad sense Freud and 
his pupils use the word sex, their former resentment was 
gone...” 

The second reason for the widespread objection to Freud’s 
insistence on sex is that owing to a long tradition of prudery 
and false modesty the ordinary physical facts of sex are for 
many people disgraceful, and therefore the suggestion that any 
of our higher activities are even remotely related to sex is 
monstrous. The objection in this case is emotional and quite 
unreasoned: it amounts to the assertion that whether the 
facts are true or not, they absolutely refuse to accept them. 

In the case of Freud himself, there is another handicap— 
the dullness of some of his books. It is difficult to diagnose the 
reason of it: possibly it springs from an incapacity for clear 
and concise statement. Whatever it is, Freud has unhappily 
the gift of sometimes imposing a heaviness upon even the most 
absorbing subject. 

This exterior unattractiveness is, however, not quite so 
prominent a feature of his Introductory Lectures on Psycho- 
avalysis,* though this is, on the whole, a disappointing book in 
spite of a most competent translator. If, however, we can 
make up our minds to plough through it and are not put off 
by the redundancy of the style and the author's inability to 
concentrate upon essentials, there is a great deal of interest 
to be found in it. 

English readers will probably, for the most part, regret the 
continued insistence that we just mentioned in connexion 
with Professor Brill’s book of bringing under the name of 
“sex” so many remotely-associated activities. It would seem 
to most people a curious tactical error. Surely it would have 
been easy to have coined a new word which would not 
have had the undesired emotional atmosphere of the 
word “sex.” It might, indeed, appear to the ordinary man 
somewhat arbitrary in the Freudians to give to a word which 
must be translated “sex” the wide and _ unspecialized 
signification which it has in all their treatises, 

The title of Dr. Brill’s book may, perhaps, produce the impres- 
sion that it is a heavy and technical work, unsuitable for those 
who are not already well versed in the subject. (It is much more 
simple than Prof. Freud’s, which is ostensibly for the uninitiate. ) 
The truth is the very reverse. It is derived from lectures delivered 
at the department of pedagogies of the New York University to 
audiences concerned with education and psychology, and it 
is expressed in an easy, colloquial style which even when at 
moments the syntax becomes doubtful is always lucid and 





° (1) Fundamental Conce ptions of Psychoanalysis. By A. A. Brill. London : 
Allenand Unwin. [12s. 6d. net.] (2) Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis. 
a 1 moans Freud, ‘Translated by Joan Riviere, Same publishers. 
rf » Let. 








always holds the attention. Dr. Brill’s exposition is quite 
free from unexplained technicalities, and his humour and gaicty 
and his excellent habit of illustrating his points with plenty 
of interesting examples result in a book which conveys a great 
deal of instruction in the form of very interesting and amusing 
reading. Indeed, we do not know of any introduction to the 
subject so good as this one. 

The book begins with achaptercalled ‘‘The Cathartic Method,” 
which explains at once the methods and effects of psychoanalysis 
by giving some account of how Freud was led to elaborate his 
system. Freud studied in Paris under the famous hypnotist 
Charcot, and returned to Vienna with the idea of treating 
neurasthenia by hypnotism. But his attention was drawn 
by Dr. Breuer to the case of a patient suffering from hysteria 
who, though apparently incurable by the usual methods, had 
cured herself by insisting on pouring out her troubles, at great 
length, to Dr. Breuer. She had apparently talked down to 
the origin of her symptoms and so removed the trouble. This 
suggested to Freud that this “ talking cure”’ might be combined 
with hypnotism in laying bare the origin of symptoms. But a 
drawback to this method was that there were many patients 
who could not be hypnotized. Some other method must be 
found. By degrees Freud elaborated the “ continuous associa- 
tion method” through which, by taking large numbers of 
associations he was able to track down the original cause in the 
unconscious. Soon he became aware of the important part 
which dreams play in the vital economy of the mind. “ He 
found,” says Dr, Brill, 

“that the dream offered the best access, that it was the via 
regia, as he put it, to the unconscious ; that it was of tremendous 
help not only in the treatment, but also in the diagnosis. And 
finally . . . he began to sec more and more that everything in 
the psychic life has meaning, everything has a cause, nothing 
that the individual may do or say is meaningless. Every slip 
of the tongue, or mistake in writing, orsome unconscious gesture 
or movement has significance.” 

A large part of Dr. Brill’s book, therefore, deals with dreams. 
One of the most interesting points in a department in which 
all is interesting is his discovery (which he subsequently found 
had been already touched on by Professor Bleuler) that artificial 
dreams—dreams, that is, invented by the patient to fool the 
analyst—are, themselves, of great value in tapping the uncon- 
scious. That this should be so seems, when once it has been 
pointed out, inevitable, for it is clear that man cannot escape 
from his personality, his unconscious influences his choice and 
avoidance of subjects and images even when ke resorts to 
conscious invention. Dr. Brill tells us that he frequently has 
recourse to artificial dreams in the case of patients who, for some 
reason, cannot recall actual dreams. 

Though the book is purposely elementary and therefore may 
not contain much that is new to those already experienced in 
the subject, it summarizes in a clear and memorable form a 
mass of useful informaticn, and for readers not deeply versed in 
the subject who seek to understand themselves and others, or 
are concerned with the treatment and education of chitdren, 
it is a book to be strongly recommended. 





THE FOUNDING OF NEW ENGLAND.* 
WE have often called attention to the admirable work that is 
being done by American historians of the new school. Professor 
Baldwin’s researches into the history of the King’s Council in 
the Middle Ages, Professor G. B. Adams’s writings on our early 
Constitutional developments, and Professor Haskins’s epoch- 
making studies of Norman institutions are three examples out 
of many that might be cited. American scholars, well supported 
by their universities both in the East and in the West, are 
studying the history of all countries and periods to good purpose. 
We have to go to Pennsylvania for new light on ancient Babylon, 
to Minnesota for the most thoroughgoing investigations of the 
Parliaments of Charles I. The development of the American 
historical school is exhibited above all in its treatment of American 
history. The sources are being explored anew with immense 
industry and enthusiasm. Let us instance, in passing, the 
remarkable studies of early Californian history which are being 
produced by the University of California. Even more remarkable 
than the labour bestowed on such publications is the new spirit, 
dispassionate and critical, which informs them. American 
history is now being written by Americans and for Americans in 





* The Founding of New England. By James Trusloye Adams. Boston: 
Atlantic Monthly Press, [4 dollars net.) 
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i strictly scientific fashion. The old fables and legends, dear to 
uninformed patriots, are being ruthlessly discarded in the search 
for truth. 

A typical product of the new American historical school is 
the volume just published by Mr. J. T. Adams on the founding 
of New England. The Pulitzer prize of 2,000 dollars, given for 
“the best book of the year upon the history of the United 
States,” was recently awarded to Mr. Adams for this book. 
It is fitting that this very able and very iconoclastic 
work should bear the name of Adams; it was another 
Adams — Charles Francis—who was among the first 
to ridicule the patriotic ardour of Bancroft and to speak 
of “ the glacial period ’’ of New England in its intolerant mood. 
We can indicate most clearly Mr. J. T. Adams’s line of argument 
by quoting two older pronouncements. George Bancroft in 
1834 held that “the spirit of the colonies demanded freedom 
from the beginning.” Lord Acton, in his Lectures on Modern 
History (1899-1901), said that 
“Virginia was a Cavalier settlement, proceeding from the 
epoch of exploration and the search for gold ; and New England 


was a plebeian and sectarian settlement, planted by men who 
fled from oppression.” 


Mr. Adams would reject both these opinions. He minimizes 
the part played by those “who fled from oppression.” He 
shows in elaborate detail that the early leaders of New England 
detested nothing so much as freedom, especially in religion. 
He does not like the Puritans; their virtues, he thinks, were 
mainly negations, “their ideals were based almost wholly upon 
mere avoidance of sin.”” They did good service, he admits, in 
pruning the rank growth of English society ; “ but the pruning- 
knife, after all, is only one of the garden instruments.” Mr. 
Adams explains clearly that only a third of the Mayflower 
company were Separatists from Leyden, while the remainder 
were a “ very mixed lot.” They were not fleeing from oppres- 
sion; they asked the King for a charter guaranteeing them 
religious freedom, and they received a promise that they should 
not be molested. They did not go at their own expense, but 
were financed by a body of London merchants who expected, 
unwisely, to get their money back out of the profits on fishing 
and the trade with the Indians. Six years after the first landing 
at Plymouth Rock the Pilgrim Fathers were outnumbered by 
other permanent settlers who had emigrated simply to make 
their fortunes. Emigration had become fashionable. Mr. 
Adams tells us that by the year 1640 over 65,000 Englishmen 
had crossed the Atlantic and settled in the colonies on the main- 
land or in the West Indian islands. There were at that date 
14,000 people in Massachusetts and 2,000 in Connecticut, the 
only two distinctly Puritan colonies, but there were nearly 
50,000 people in the other settlements, including 8,000 in 
Virginia and 18,000 in Barbados, to say nothing of the thousands 
of fishermen who sailed every year to Newfoundland. More- 
over, “not more than one in five of the adult males who went 
even to Massachusetts was sufficiently in sympathy with the 
religious ideas there prevalent to become a church member, 
though disfranchised for not doing so.” Thus the Puritan 
element in the “great migration’? amounted to about 4,000 
persons out of the total of 65,000. Mr. Adams insists that the 
political reasons usually assigned for this movement are inade- 
quate. The emigrants crossed the Atlantic not so much because 
they disliked King Charles and Laud as because the cloth trade 
was depressed, and there was much distress from unemployment 
in East Anglia and the neighbouring counties, where Puritanism 
was strongest. The Puritan leaders unquestionably took an 
active part in promoting colonies, but Mr. Adams would have 
us believe that their motives were as much commercial as 
political or religious. It must be noted, however, that the 
“Eleven Years’ Tyranny” was, on the whole, a period of 
prosperity. ‘The King was short of money but, as we see in 
Germany to-day, a Government may be poor while its subjects 
are uncommonly well off. The Puritan party was rich, and had 
no difficulty at first in financing the civil war. Yet it may well 
be that local distress in East Anglia sent many people to America 
in the hope of bettering themselves. This aspect of the question 
needs further study. 

Mr. Adams can find no language too severe for the early 
rulers of Massachusetts. Their intolerance was indeed shocking. 
It is hard to believe that Englishmen professing Christianity 
could have behaved so abominably to fellow-Englishmen as 
these emigrants behaved to Churchmen, Quakers and others. 
Heresy, which meant any divergence from the peculiar form of 





Independency upheld by Winthorp, Endicott and their comrades, 
was made a penal offence. Many “ heretics”” were banished, 
A woman who ventured to criticize the ministers was whipped. 
The Quakers were barbarously ill-treated. William Brend, 
for example, was flogged, and then put into irons and kept 
without food for some days. In reply to protests, the Rev, 
John Norton remarked that: “ W. Brend endeavoured to 
beat our Gospel Ordinances black and blue: and if he was 
beaten black and blue, it was just upon him.” Four Quakers 
who had returned from banishment were hanged ; one of them 
was a woman, Mary Dyer. The Restoration, which caused 
alarm at Boston, saved the lives of many Quakers, for Charles IT. 
sent orders that the persecution was to cease. The Massachu- 
setts oligarchy construed “freedom” in a very narrow sense, 
Mr. Adams shows how, not content with establishing a minority 
rule at home, they sought to browbeat their neighbours, especially 
the plucky little Rhode Island community, where real freedom 
of thought was upheld. Further, Massachusetts, profiting by 
the civil strife in England, ignored the English laws and, during 
the First Dutch War, went on trading with the enemy. Mr. 
Adams does not join in the chorus of historians and others who 
have denounced Charles II. as a shameless tyrant for cancelling 
the Massachusetts charter in 1684 :— 


“In the town-meeting and the public school, the founders of 
Massachusetts, lay and clerical, had made two contributions of 
untold influence to American political life; but it was well for 
personal liberty and intellectual freedom, when the real struggle 
came and independence was achieved, that it was for a people 
who had had some training in religious toleration and political 
equality, regardless of class or creed. And, curiously enough 
so tangled is the skein of history, the laws which voiced and, 
fostered those beliefs were due to one of the most shameless 
of English kings and not to the fathers of the New England 
commonwealth.” 

Charles IT.’s shade must be mightily amused to find himself 
commended by an American as the promoter of democracy 
and toleration in New England. The outcome of his action, 
at any rate, was that after an interval under a Royal governor, 
Andros, the colony received in 1691 a new charter which gave 
a vote to every person, irrespective of his religious belief, 
who owned a freehold worth 40s. a year or property worth 
£40. It was, says Mr. Adams, “an honest effort to devise such 
a governmental system as should allow to the colonists the 
greatest degree of local liberty consistent with the welfare and 
administrative necessities of the Empire as a whole, in the light 
of existing political theory.” Like the late Mr. Beer, Mr. 
Adams condemns the too prevalent practice of reading history 
backwards and of judging past ages by present conditions— 
a failing almost as common in English as it has been in American 
writers. The old colonial system was not modified soon enough 
to prevent the American colonies from desiring to break away, 
but in its prime it was a system, as Mr. Beer proved to 
conviction, of which no Englishman need have been ashamed. 





PIGMIES AND BLIZZARDS.* 


“The houses, people, traffic seemed 
Thin fading dreams by day ; 
Chimborazo, Cotopaxi, 
They had stolen my heart away !” 
W. J. TURNER. 


ProBaBty the ordinary reader, when he sits down to a fat book 
of travels, has—though he may conceal it from himself—always 
something of the feeling of the child who embarks on a fairy tale. 
He demands, in Dr. Johnson’s words, “to be invigorated by a 
giant and a dwarf,” and will gladly sacrifice a little subtlety 
to obtain the thrills he wants. Who can doubt but that Herodotus 
with his race who, in repose, habitually shaded their faces 
with their large feet, met a definite demand in his public ? 
Prester John, too, and the Grand Cham, be sure they were true 
sellers of books whatever they may have been as potentates. 

Perhaps in reading travels more than in perusing any other 
type of literature does the reader unconsciously identify himself 
with the hero and adventurer. He feels a back draught of the 
blizzard which so nearly froze the adventurous one as he 
crossed the pass. He, too, shudders at the outlandish screamings 
of the gorillas in the steamy, dark heart of the noonday jungle, 
or shivers alarmed, at the “haggard scenes” of savage rites 





* (1) Gypsying Through Central America. By Eugene Cunningham. London: 

T. Fisher Unwin. [21s.} (2) Silent Highways of the Jungle. By G. M. Dyott, 

F.R.G.8, London: Chapman and Dodd. ([25s.} (3) The Wonderland of 

the Eastern Congo, By T. Alexander Barns, London; G, F. Putgam’s Sons, 
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which are witnessed for him. Something even of the self- 
righteous satisfaction of that early start and that long trek, 
that disregard of hardship, communicates itself to him. After 
a slippered evening in an armchair with such a book there is 
something resolute about our feet on the stairs up to bed. That 
is what makes such books so delightful; that is why we are 
quite willing to put up, in their case, with a good deal of literary 
and scientific inaccuracy. Indeed, we should not wonder if 
occasional lapses were not really prized by readers as bringing 
the writer of the travels nearer to our own capabilities. That is 
why, except to those of an exceptionally inquiring mind, such 
a book as Argonauts of the Western Pacific, by Dr. Bronislaw 
Malinowski, will probably not seem at first sight quite so attrac- 
tive as a genuine “ pigmy and blizzard” book in spite of its 
really much greater interest. To this remarkable book (which 
has a preface by Sir James G. Frazer, F.B.A., F.R.S.) we shall 
return on another occasion, and will concern ourselves here only 
with three books of grown-up fairy tales. 

The least considerable of them is Gypsying Through Central 
Amerioa, an account of the rambles of a young American through 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua. Tho travellers kept to the less 
known districts and unfrequented ways. The book is full of 
agreeable pratile and pleasant photographs, but we are concerned 
only with exaggerated tourist pleasures and discomforts, not 
with the true joys and sorrows of the pioneer. 

Much more interesting is the record of a journey undertaken 
by Mr. Dyott, F.R.G.S.,2 across Peru to the Amazon. This 
solitary journey had for its object the discovery of possible air 
routes across the Andes and into the interior. Mr. Dyott appears 
to be possessed of comparatively little scientific learning, either 
entomological or anthropological. His outlook on the primitive 
races with whom he came into contact is almost eighteenth 
century in its complacent briskness. 

“In encounters with tribes who seo little if anything of the 
whites, I was surprised to find them naturally happy and cheer- 
ful, just like children, always ready to join in a hunt through the 
forest or go fishing in the river, and many a good laugh I have 
had in their company. To see these people it is necessary to 
get still further away from the beaten track than Baradero. 
Two or three days on foot through the woods either side of the 
Paranapura and tho traveller would soon find himself in places 
which have only been trodden by the bare feet of savages. It 
requires a peculiar temperament and an understanding of human 
nature not possessed by the average man to be successful in one’s 
dealings with such people.” 

But this natural rather than scientific outlook in the traveller 
in some ways makes his last and culminating adventure all the 
more exciting to read of. He was deserted in the jungle by his 
canoe men, and was then half rescued, half carried off, by a 
tribe of extremely primitive Indians. For several wecks he 
lived exactly their life, slept in their huts, “ paying his way” 
with his remaining stores, consisting of small objects of barter, 
such as parts of a broken camera, buttons and bits of cloth. 
There in a flea-infested hut and in the steaming gloom of the 
jungle he lived for weeks: “ Including babics, there were forty- 
eight of us in all, and we had to accommodate ourselves on cight 
sleeping racks for the night, so there was not much room for me.” 

He learned to speak their language and even to blow poisoned 
arrows through a blow-gun. The primitive intellects of his com- 
panions began to prey on Mr. Dyott’s mind, and he clung to the 
one remnant of civilization which remained to him, of all things, 
a Spanish translation of The Hound of the Baskervilles. But the 
whole account of this sojourn is fascinating, the parts of mission- 
ary and savage tribe being here, as Mr. Dyott himself points out, 
reversed, he being the learner and the under-dog. 

The Wonderland of the Eastern Congo® takes us to another 
continent and to a more sophisticated author. Mr. Barns’s 
book has an introduction by Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M.G., who 
bears witness to the scientific value of Mr. and Mrs. Barns’s 
long entomological expedition. Though not much of the 
country was new to white men, 

“the whole journey was made full of novelty by the actions of 
the author and his wife. They have probably discovered many 
new species and even genera of insects through their industry 
in collecting and preserving; they have thrown considerable 
light on the sub-species of elephant inhabiting the eastern half 
of the Belgian Congo right up to the vicinity of Lake Albert ; 
and they have obtained a fino specimen of the largest known 
&pecies of gorilla,” 

Some of the most interesting chapters in the book are those 
concerned with the capture of this gorilla, but all the more than 
two hundred pages are full of good stories and thrilling adven- 
tures, All sorts of curious problems are presented to us. For 





instance: How is the jungle balance of power kept in the case 
of lions ? Nothing preys upon them, and a lioness gives birth to 
from two to four cubs at a time. Why do they not overrun 
Africa ? , 

He has something to say of the Brontosaurus which is reported 
to exist in the secret depths of the Congo forest lakes. . He gives 
the story of a trained naturalist named Defries, who in a small 
lake near Lake Chaa had seen a massive animal lying or floating 
on the water. He disposes of the various other theories which 
might account for this phenomenon, and comes to the conclusion 
that if not a Brontosaurus the creature was some other huge 
unknown water animal. 

Mr. Barns tells a somewhat reassuring tale of Belgian Congo 
administration, speaking with liking and admiration of most 
of the Belgian officials with whom he and his wife came into 
contact. They are very hardworked. One man often admin- 
isters single-handed a district as large as two English counties, 
carrying on every conceivable task from that of drill-sergeant 
to maternity doctor :— 

“A story is told about a certain Belgian Chef de Poste who 
happened to have lost an eye and was accustomed to wear 
@ glass one in its place. This man was in sole command of @ 
big district and his work of tax-collecting took him away from 
home. In his absence his house and effects were of course left 
in charge of his native servants, with the usual result in such 
cases that a considerable amount of petty thieving went on in 
his absence. For a time he was at a loss to know how to stop 
this, but realising the superstitious nature of the savage, it 
occurred to him one day when he was about to leave the station 
that he would travel without his glass eye, and instead he would 
place it in @ prominent position within his house. This he 
accordingly did and after telling his black dependents that now, 
if any more pilfering went on, his watchful glass eye would 
tell him who the culprit was, he left on his rounds through the 
district. It is said that on his return not only had nothing 
been taken from his house but no one had dared venture near 
the place to sweep it, and the white ants were theroughly enjoy ng 
an undisturbed feed on his best boots. This was a truly African 
ending to such an experiment, for, at the end, Afitca holds the 
last card !”’ 


We recommend also to imaginative readers the only half-told 
tale of the American prospector; the account of the heather fire 
on the Ruwenzori Mountains; the description of elephants at 
play; and the story of the mother lioness’s revenge. 

We wish that space allowed us here to relate more fully the 
history of the large African elephant which Londoners may see 
in the South Kensington Museum, a beast which was shot by 
Mr. Barns. Here are a few facts from the story. Mr. Barns 
went out to Africa more or less pledged to the Museum to find 
an African elephant cleven feet high and to bring the entire 
skin back in @ state suitable for stuffing. Only a few of the 
finest male African elephants reach this height, and the author 
had an exciting time in search of the immense creature which he 
at last shot. He killed several other elephants first only to find 
on measuring them that they did not quite come up to the 
required size. After the elephant was finally secured, he found 
that the spot at which the kill had happened was no less than 
five miles from water, and he had to arrange with a local chief 
that every day twenty-five women should each bring him a 
large earthenware pot filled with water. When news of the kill 
got abroad several hundred natives collected, all clamouring for 
elephant meat. When the skin was off at last, it took two relays 
of twenty men to carry it. When it was finally mounted, the 
doors of the South Kensington Museum had to be altered for it 
to be got in. 

The book will be a joy to boys and girls and to all those who 
have not completely forgotten romance and adventure. The 
scientific inquirer will find a great deal to interest him in the 
appendix and tables, which give a summary of the new insects 
and rare beasts that the expedition brought to light. 





THE GOSPEL OF THE MANHOOD.* 

Tuts book has a merit rare in religious publications; it strikes 
a religious note. As a rule, the literature of religion is funda- 
mentally irreligious ; the subject has a singular power of calling 
out all that is least pleasing in human nature. “The Almighty 
is compelled to do many things in His official capacity that, as 
an individual, He would scorn to do,” said a Scottish preacher 
wrestling with the problem of eternal punishment. It is cer- 
tainly so with His ministers. No sooner do they discuss religion 

* The Gospel of tha Manhood. By J. H. Skrine, D.D, London: Skeffingtom, 
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than they deteriorate and descend to a lower level than that on 
which, to do them justice, they stand in general. 
“Dull though impatient, vish though devout, 

With wit disgusting, and despised without ; 

Saints in design, in execution men, 

Peace in their looks, and vengeance in their pen.” 
Why do not people go to church ? it is often asked. One reason— 
there are, no doubt, others—is that there is so little religion in 
the churches; what the Prayer Book calls “our unhappy 
divisions,” and the still more unhappy temper in which we 
approach them, repel sensible men. 

In the twentieth century, as in the fourth, disputes as to the 
Divinity of Christ leave a sense of intellectual and moral barren- 
ness: intellectual, because the terms used convey no definite 
meaning either to the disputants or to anyone else, being what 
Hobbes calls “ insignificant” ; moral, because this confusion of 
ideas precludes an end of controversy. Where people quarrel 
without knowing what they are quarrelling about there is little 
hope of their coming to an agreement ; the controversy degene- 
tates into railing on each side. Dr. Skrine avoids these pit- 
falls; the first by refraining from “ insignificant speech ”—his 
book is an attempt to learn the Divinity of Christ, not by “ the 
canting of schoolmen,” but by a study of His Humanity ;—the 
‘second by the vein of mystical piety which runs through his 
‘pages. It is a bold book; and much that the writer says may 
be thought startling. But it will give little handle even to that 
melancholy creation of St. Paul, “the weak brother” ; because 
it is “ the truth in love.” 

Whether or no the recent discussions as to the Divinity of 
Christ have shown the orthodoxy of those who provoked them, 
they have certainly shown the unorthodoxy of their orthodox 
assailants. 

“Shall I be pardoned if I confess to an apprehension that 
the Lystraean and Docetic conceptions of the Incarnation are 
with us still, in suppression and disguise, but present and 
operative 2? Many Christians would find, if they analysed their 
thought, that the credal article ‘came down from heaven’ 
brought them a picture of a divine Spirit who for a term of 
‘years and for a special purpose took possession of a man’s bodily 
and mental organism, and having accomplished that purpose 
resumed the divine estate. The better instructed escape from 
that erudity of carnal imagination by help of fleshless abstrac- 
tions, the “Two Natures in one Person,’ and ‘The Manhood 
taken into God.’ These definitions are what Bacon called 
Phantoms of the Theatre, ill-founded theorising of philosophers. 
Let us, in the spirit of the Baconian science, pass by those metu- 
physical shadows to the Interrogation of Nature. Let us 
— the human event which we call the Incarnation of our 

rd Jesus Christ. What experience of mankind is registered 

in that word ?” 
Among the secret things which are too difficult to be understood 
in this life Melancthon numbered the question, How the two 
Natures are united in Christ. It is not one on which it can bo 
said either that Scripture is conclusive or tradition uniform ; and, 
though the fact is often forgotten, there was an ante-Nicene age. 
Had the New Testament been subjected to a theological censor 
of to-day, who can doubt that such passages as Mark vi. 5, 
Matthew xxiv. 36, Luke ii. 33, 41, 43, 48, John xiv. 28, xx. 17, 
xvii. 3 would either have been expunged or “edited” out of 
all recognition ? Happily, at an early date the text came to 
be regarded as too sacred to be tampered with. Its various 
strata, therefore, lic side by side unreconciled, and show clearly 
that those who brought them together, and left them as they 
have come down to us, saw Christ in another perspective 
than ours. 

The Achilles’ heel of the Psilanthropist—or “mere man”— 
theory of Christ lies in the adjective. A philosopher, who was 
asked whether he held it, answered, “I will tell you when you 
have told me what a ‘ mere man’ is.” It has been asked, on the 
other hand, Did He claim to be, or believe Himself to be, in 
the sense in which the term is now used, God ? He was not the 
Eternal Father—this would be Patripassianism : nor was He co- 
extensive with the Godhead—“ the Father is God, the Son is 
God, and the Holy Ghost is God.” But should we not rather 
retort upon our interrogator, “ Can such questions be answered ? 
(Can anyone, even a theologian, know ?”” St. Paul’s words, that 
“ being in the form of God, He thought it not robbery "—i.e., a 
thing to be grasped at or boasted of—‘“ to be equal with God,” 
Suggest another atmosphere, one foreign to such inquiries. We 
Shrink instinctively from bringing them into His presence ; it 
‘would be an irreverence to do so, And, if we imagine the dis- 
covery of a lost Gospel, in which our Lord asserted His miraculous 
birth ard the resuscitation of His natural body, or proclaimed 





the beliefs formulated in the definitions of the later Councils as 
matters of fact and of faith, the most conservative theologians 
would at once pronounce it a forgery ; it would be unthinkable 
that He should have spoken and thought in this way. When 
curious and indiscreet questions were put to Him, He would 
answer them indirectly and by another—‘“ TI ‘also will ask you 
one question” ; or in such a manner that “no man from that 
day forth durst ask Him any more questions.” Or He would, as 
we say, flank them when they were implied by His questioners : 
“Why callest thou Me good? None is good save One, even 
God”; or He would quote Scripture—‘“I have said, ye are 
gods.” But, if we are to speak “ after the manner of men ”— 
which “ is not expedient ”»—it may perhaps be said that, to this 
particular question, a Gentile Christian would probably have 
answered Yes—in the Gentile world the word God was used 
loosely ; a Jewish Christian, No. The rigid monotheism of the 
Jewish religion would have made the thought impossible. “ For 
this reason,” writes Athanasius, “the apostles preached the 
human qualities ’—the orthodox Petavius adds only the human 
qualities—“ of Christ.” While, even after later Trinitarian con- 
ceptions had taken shape, Epiphanius opposes the notion of a 
Monarchy among the three Divine Persons to that of a plurality - 
of Gods. There is, indeed, a sense in which the Monarchy must 
be held by Christians; and is implied when Christ is spoken of 
as “ God, of God,” or as “ the Son of God.” Modern theology 
has, to a great extent, lost sight of this ; hence its ineffectualness. 
Theism is the belief in one God. * 

The speculative conclusions of theologians embodied in the 
definitions of the great Councils of the fourth century have, 
indeed, added little to the Verbum care factum est of the Evan- 
gelist. “In theology,” says a great English teacher, “ the less 
we define the better. Definite statements respecting the relation 
of Christ either to God or man are only figures of speech; they 
do not really pierce the clouds which ‘ round our little life.’ 
When we multiply words we do not multiply ideas ; we are still 
within the circle of our own minds. No greater calamity has 
ever befallen the Christian Church than the determination 
of some uncertain things which are beyond the sphere of 
human knowledge.” 





TIME THE LEVELLER.* 

Turortes, like organisms, are no sooner firmly established than 
the process of decay sets in. Immediately the chain-mail of 
Huxley’s oratory was removed from the body of the theory of 
evolution, the critical barbs of time and speculation found their 
way into the weak spots. At the time of its coronation, after it 
had been clamant in vain for two thousand years, this wonderful 
explanation of the vicissitudes of organic, aye, and even psychic, 
life was claimed by a generation of enthusiasts to be final. But, 
by its denegation of the possibility of finality, it held within 
itself a truth which the gencration was incapable of appreciating ; 
for in those days finality was an axiom at the base of all human 
thought. The theory of evolution—like many other mighty 
prophets—was a warning to its own followers, and in our day 
we see that warning being justified. Flagrant sceptics, such as 
the naturalist Richard Jefferies, and many of the Victorian 
ecclesiastics, are now no longer looked upon as bigoted fools, 
and the bases for speculation afforded by their nonconformity 
are as welcome as the most orthodox developments of the 
great theory. 

But notwithstanding our latter-day divagations, the principle 
of the laws foretold by the Grecks, further adumbrated by 
Leonardo da Vinci, Herder, and Goethe, and clearly exposed 
by Darwin, is establishing itself in all branches of knowledge. 
It has become a subconscious assumption of the mind in 
dealing with all art, all science, and all mechanics. 

In Age and Area, the result of twenty years of careful com- 
pilation of statistics, the author has established, we think 
convincingly, some interesting modifications of the theory of 
Natural Selection in relation to plant life. These modifications 
are characteristic products of the modern scientific mind, which 
has a tendency to suspect the theoretical and complex 
approach to life peculiar to the earlier experimenters who still 
wore the habits of the philosophic savants. Nowadays “ specu- 
lation” is being displaced by “ statistics,” the new method 
implying perhaps a more humdrum routine, but leading to 
results far more subtle and sensitive to readaptation ; results, 
in consequence, far more elusive of the imagination of the lay 

* Age and Area, By J. C. Willis, F.R.S. Cambridge: at the Press. [14,] 
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mind. The general reader, therefore, may find a certain lack 
of dogmatic finality in this book along which to pick his path, 
but he will be impressed by the way in which he has been led 
to pay attention to the simple, the obvious interpretation of 
facts. The thesis established by the author wpon so convincing 
a mass of material is clearly stated in his introduction :— 

“By the use of my hypothesis that area occupied is largely 
dependent upen age, one can make so many predictions about 
the geographical distribution of plants, especially within com- 
paratively smail areas, and find them correct within such small 
limits, that it is evident that mere ege is a very important 
factor indeed, and consequently that distribution, when one 
works with groups of species, and over enormous periods of 
time, is a much more mechanical phenomenon than we had 
been inclined to think.” 

Age and Area is one of the new type of book which is making 
Botany into a science of very wide appeal. 





THE LAWS OF THE EARLIEST ENGLISH KINGS.* 
Tats volume, The Laws of the Earliest English Kings, is 
essentially a work for Constitutional experts. But, though 
the general reader is not likely to be much inspired by an Anglo- 
Saxon attempt at codification, there are things which will 
move him as they have moved the present writer. Some of 
the compilations of laws are said to have been issued from 
““Thundersfield Castle.’ We wonder if the same Thunders- 
fiell—a magnificent name !—is a strange and indeed ominous 
place in the weald of Surrey, almost on the border of Sussex. 
It is to be found amid a labyrinth of grass lanes and fields about 
six or seven miles due south of Merstham. The place is marked 
as Thunderfield Castle on the Ordnance Map; but, like so 
many castles, it is not a castle of stone ruins, but a much more 
primitive fortification, or ‘ place of arm&.” The special interest 
of it is that the Castle is not marked by earthworks but 
by a curious and evidently very ancient system of broad 
and irregular ditches. Indeed, the ordinary man might 
describe the place as a little muddy lake with a small island 
in the middle. The place is so hidden away that only hunting 
people ever come across it. No main road or trackway leads 
to it, or is near it, and the grass roads are so overgrown that 
they are almost merged in the thickets that surround them. 

Perhaps some of our readers may be able to tell us whether 
this was the Thundersfield mentioned in the following passage :-— 

““ 1. These are the ordinances which the councillors established 

at Exeter by the advice of King A®thelstan, and again at Faver- 
sham, and on a third occasion at Thundersfield (?), where all 
these provisions were drawn up and ratified.” 
Certainly whoever gave its name to this Castle of doom and 
wonder had a sense of style. It would afford a good title to 
a military or naval Peer. Viscount Thunderfield. That would 
have suited General Horne. 





WAYSIDE SAYINGS.+ 
PRoveRBS are racial aphorisms, but how unlike those of a 
Rochefoucauld or a Halifax. It is not a shrewd and desiccated 
intellectuality that they display, but rather a profound com- 
prehension of the human heart. Of course, there are common- 
place proverbs and silly proverbs—plenty like “‘ A plum year, 
year; a cherry year, @ merry year.” But if we 
search any good book of proverbs (the present little volume 
seems, despite the preface, a fairly miscellaneous collection) 
we shall find a strange guide to the ways of the human animal. 
There is something formidable about the cynicism, the lack of 
sentimentality, the deep, indifferent opportunism of proverbial 
wisdom, with its cheerful, contemptuous acceptance of things 


as they are :— 


a dumb 


Take things always by the smooth handle.” 
“A man that will fight may find a cudgel in every hedge. 
“Tf one person tells thee thou hast ass’s ears, take no notice ; 
should two tell thee so, procure a saddie for thyself.” 
“Sweetmeats are not distributed during a battle.” 


” 


“A shroud has no pockets.’ 

“ Building is a sweet impoverishing.” 

“ . . ” 

An inch is a great deal on a nose. 

“There is no leaping from Delilah’s lap into Abraham’s 
bosom.” 
Here are a few comparatively straightforward examples culled 
from the pages of Wayside Sayings, but there are plenty which 

* The Laws of the Earliest English Kings. Edited and translated by F. L. 
Attenborough, M.A. Cambridge: at the University Press. (15s. net.] 

Tt Wayside Sayings. Collected by 8S. Gurney Champion and Ethel Mavro- 
gordato. London; Duckworth and Co. [5s.] 








are more profound. What philanthropist has not had occasion 
at some time or another to wring his hands with the Swedish 
proverb-maker who declares: ‘‘ When it rains soup the poor 
man has no spoon”? Again, we wonder if modern psycho- 
logists have noticed the remarkable endorsement of some of 
their current theories which is given by proverbs like these :— 

“The hardest step is over the threshold.” 

“For good or ill you must dig deep to bury your daddy.” 
(The second a Romany epitome of Z'he Play Boy of the Western 
World.) 

The minister at a loss for a sermon text might do worse 
than consult some such collection as Wayside Sayings. Here 
is a proverb to his hand against materialism: ‘The result 
is the schoolmaster of fools.” Or there are few of us who 
might not at some time or another take this to heart with 
advantage: “The sad man rose to enjoy himself, but found 
no room.” 

One pleasant feature in Wayside Sayin73 is that after giving 
Galician, Vlach, Corsican, Sanskrit, Kurdish, Egyptian, and 
Chinese proverbs, the authors include another class which they 
characterize as ‘ Outlandish.” 





INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

A YEAR ago the late Lord Bryce delivered a series of eight 
lectures to the American Institute of Politics on International 
Relations, which have now been published (Macmillan, 10s. 6d. 
net). Few men could have surveyed the wide and highly con- 
troversial subject so calmly and clearly as the veteran statesman 
did in these admirable lectures. In the first of them he outlined 
the course of universal history, with the conclusion that “ the 
people are what their leaders make them.” He then discussed 
the causes and results of the War, the economic influences that 
affect international relations, the general causes of war, the value 
of diplomacy and international law, the popular control of 
foreign policy, and, finally, various methods of averting war. On 
every one of these well-worn topics Lord Bryce had something 
fresh and instructive to say; he spoke with the candour of the 
man whose life-work is done and who is indifferent to public or 
party opinion. Thus, to the question whether popular control 
of foreign policy would necessarily produce a wiser and more 
pacific policy, he replied with a very doubtful and much qualified 
affirmative. ‘‘ There is often seen,”’ he said, “ a fairness and even 
a wisdom in the judgment of the people which we are not sure to 
find in the politicians,” especially if a moral issue was involved. 
But he laid stress on the average voter’s ignorance of, and in- 
difference to, foreign policy. His discussion of the morality of 
States is a model of lucidity. He was by no means convinced 
that democracies were always more fair and just than the 
monarchies and oligarchies of the past in their treatment of other 
nations. He quoted Mr. Gladstone for the opinion that the 
State could not be required to perform some virtuous acts which 
would be expected, as a matter of course, from the good cit.zen, 
though he admitted that, if States tried to apply the code of 
private life in public affairs, international relations would 
rapidly improve. Lord Bryce closed his lectures by emphasizing 
the unity of the modern world and the duty that is incumbent 
on every civilized nation of taking an interest in the well-being 
of other nations. The book abounds in practical wisdom. 





CLAN WARFARE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
Mr. Davin N. Mackay has described in a singularly interesting 
book, Clan Warfare in the Scottish Highlands (Paisley: 
Alexander Gardner, 7s. 6d. net), a dozen of the numerous 
clan fights which have been recorded, from the conflict 
between Munro and Mackintosh at Clachnahany in 1454 down 
to the encounter of the Mackintoshes at Mulroy in 1688 with 
the MacDonalds, led by ‘ Coll of the Cows.” The cruel episode 
at Eigg, about the year 1577, when two hundred MacDonalds 
were stifled in a cave by the MacLeods, and the still more brutal 
massacre of the Lamonts at Dunoon in 1646 by the Campbells, 
are fairly well known; the other chapters will be new to most 
Southern readers. Mr. Mackay is justified in giving an imagina- 
tive setting to some of the incidents. He is well versed in High- 
land history but, as he honestly admits, much of it is based on 
traditions, committed to writing long after the events, and not 
much more trustworthy as a record than the Iliad or the Song 
In the main the stories are true, but the details 
Mr. Mackay’s 


of Roland. 
vary according to the bias of the clan chronicler. 
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introduction and his bibliography are excellent. He maintains, 
probably with good reason, that the Highlanders were not 
excessively quarrelsome, and that many of their tribal fights 
were caused by Lowland intrigues. Whether he is right in 
believing that there was “a large population very long ago” 
in the Highlands is more disputable. Mediaeval estimates of 
the strength of fighting forces, in round numbers, are of little 
or no value. English mediaeval armies were extremely small, 
though the chroniclers delighted to speak of 60,000 men as 
going here or there on an expedition. Even if the cighteenth- 
century Highlands could have raised 50,000 fighting men it 
does not follow that there were as many warriors in the country 
two or three centuries earlier. For lack of evidence, however, 
the question is hardly to be resolved. 








FICTION. 





MAURICE GUEST.* 


Tuer is no severer handicap to a good book than a prefatory 
puff by a writer of note : and even Mr. Hugh Walpole’s admirably 
lucid, appreciative, and erroneous introduction to this reprint 
of “ Mr.” H. H. Richardson’s Maurice Guest cannot but be 
regarded in this light. If the publisher felt the need of the 
weight of Mr. Walpole’s name, he should have persuaded him 
to write a Commendatory Sonnet to the Ingenious Author, with 
which the reviewer would be under no necessity to quarrel. But 
of the Introducer’s statement (amongst others) that it is the 
secret reading of Maurice Guest by the élite which has made the 
modern novel what it is, the present writer feels singularly 
distrustful. On the contrary, Maurice Guest is a very good 
book indeed; and this is not merely a cheap dmpacdiunror, 
but a sober fact: the book is purely classical in the sense that 
it shows an almost perfect mastery of a singularly complicated 
and candid technique and an almost perfect impartiality on 
moral issues: the sort of book, in fact, which does not prelude 
@ new movement—however original many of its qualities may 
be—except in the sense of its final completion of the achievement 
of the old. It is, indeed, a salutary pill to the arrogant young 
Georgian that the dark ages of 1908 saw the first publication of 
such an exceptionally fine piece of work. 

The composition of eulogy is always a critic’s most difficult 
task: but it is one which honesty from time to time compels 
him, however reluctantly, to face in all humility. The author 
of Maurice Guest has contrived to give an amazingly informative 
picture of cosmopolitan musical society at Leipzig—probably 
the most convincing description of University life ever written— 
and at the same time to work out quite impartially and inevitably, 
with no apparent strain, a tragedy of temperaments that entirely 
lacks that exasperating finickiness which is the weakness of much 
subtle psychological writing. She has contrived to keep her 
characters in remarkable relative proportion: and thus, while 
never praising or condemning morally, does indicate pretty 
explicitly the calibre of her persons, from the towering figures of 
the “despicable” Schilsky and Louise down to the minute but 
lovable Phemie, the amiable Dove, and the intermediate 
Madeleines and Johannas. 

But to attempt a “wordish description” either of plot or 
characterization would be inevitably unsatisfactory : one cannot 
summarize a book of which not one of the five hundred odd pages 
is unnecessary or dull. Nor can one quote easily where, as 
with Trollope, so much depends on the invisible sureness of 
construction which lies behind every detail. But to take a 
descriptive passage purely at random :— 

“ Late oneafternoon about this time, Franz might have been 
found, together with his friends Krafft and Schilsky, at the 
latter’s lodging in the Talstrasse. He was astride a chair, over 
the back of which he had folded his arms; and his chubby, 
rubicund face glistened with moisture. In the middle of the 
room, at the corner of a bare deal table that was piled with loose 
music and manuscript, Schilsky sat improving the tails and bodies 
of hastily made notes. He was still in his nightshirt, over 
which he had thrown coat and trousers; and, wide open at the 
neck, it exposed to the waist a skin of the dead whiteness peculiar 
to red-haired people. His face, on the other hand, was sallow 
and unfresh ; and the reddish rims of the eyes andthe coarsely 
self-indulgent mouth contrasted strikingly with the general 
youthfulness of his appearance. He had the true musician’s 
head : round as a cannon-ball, with a vast, bumpy forehead, upon 
which the fluffy hair began far back, and stood out like a nimbus. 
His eyes wero either desperately dreamy or desperately sharp, 
never normally attentive or at rest; his blunted nose and chin 


7s. 6d.] 
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were so short as to make the face look top heavy. A carefully 
tended young moustache stood straight out along his cheeks, 
He had large, slender hands and quick movements. The air of 
the room was like a thin grey veiling, for all three puffed hard at 
cigarettes. Without removing his from between his teeth, 
Schilsky related an adventure of the night before. He spoke in 
jerks, with a strong lisp, and was more intent on what he was 
doing than on what he was saying.” 

The book is too complete an achievement in itself to be much 
of an “influence”: but nevertheless it cannot but be read with 
absorption both by the readers and the writers of fiction. And 
while it may prove rather strong meat for the timid, it is even 
more certain that to the prurient minded it will be but 
prison fare. 





FUTILITY.* 

Tue reading of a book like Futility is something of an event 
to the jaded reviewer, for it is compact of the freshness 
and charm of youth. Yet a delightful sense of humour in its 
author never allows this youthful gusto to become either 
pompous or sentimental. It is a sort of half humorous imitation 
of the Russian novel, but, though it exaggerates and caricatures 
the features of that type of literature, it is yet often a non- 
satiric version, and it sometimes gives occasion for a real 
wielding of Russian tools by an Anglicized hand to English 
ends. We feel as we read its delightfully ironic pages that 
somewhat so would the young Miss Austen have written had 
Tolstoy, Tourgenief and Chekov been her early fare instead of 
the imitators of Rousseau and Mrs. Radcliffe’s pasteboard 
mysteries in gingerbread castles. 

Mr. Gerhardi is to be congratulated on a most intelligent 
book. Of course, it is not faultless; indeed, let dyspepsia 
warp the critic’s judgment for a moment and he will see 
stretched before him a row of pitfalls into each of which 
Mr. Gerhardi tumbles, but, if he observes a little more closely, 
he will see that the pitfalls are all traps for inexperience and 
lack of technique, and that the book proves Mr. Gerhardi’s 
possession of almost all the qualities necessary to a writer. 
It is a first book which is not only promising, but in itself 
thoroughly amusing and delightful. 





Orner Novers.—The Man Who Could Not See. By 
Mrs. Fred Reynolds. (John Lane. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mrs. 
Reynolds’s new novel opens with an excellent description 
of the girlhood of Mara, the plain heroine. Her revolt at the 
dull conditions of her life and at the limitations which her 
ugliness is likely to impose on her future is well realized and 
described. The rest of the book, unfortunately, is on conven- 
tional lines and by no means fulfils the promise of the opening. 
Mr. Ambrose. By C. E. Lawrence. (Daniel O’Connor. 6s. 
net.)—A fantastic story about some very ordinary people who 
lived at Clapham and were paid a surprise visit by a strange 
person from some other world. During his stay in suburbia 
he attempted to expose the evils which lie at the root of the 
present world-wide distress and suggested a remedy. Mr. 
Lawrence is master of a pleasant irony for which his latest book 
provides full scope. Bill the Bachelor. By Denis Mackail. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.)—This is another example of tho 
author’s talent for comedy. Mr. Mackail has a light touch, 
and he is able without undue lavishness in the matter of straw 
to make bricks with considerable effect. His bachelor is a 
pleasant person, who indulges in quixotic and_ business 
adventures. His quixotism nearly loses him his fiancée and his 
* flutters,” his fortune, but everything comes right in the 
end, as befits this manner of story-telling. 














POETS AND POETRY, 


A METRICAL FEAT.+ 

Ir has been said that it is very convenient to have won a 
Victoria Cross. After that you need no longer scruple to acknow- 
ledge your fear of a bathe in a cold sea, the deviations of an 
uncertain motor driver or the sight of a gaping cut. At one 
stroke you have earned the right to every sort of minor 
poltroonery or fastidiousness. 

In writing a longish narrative poem in the stanza he has 
chosen for Zhe Voyage of Ass' Mr. Meyerstein has reserved to 











* Futility. By William Gerhardi. London: R.Cobden-Sanderson. [7s. 6d.] 
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himself the right to clothe his fancies in vers libre for the rest of 
his life. He has accomplished an extraordinary feat. There 
are no less than 116 stanzas written on the pattern of the 
following :— 
“ And Ass obeyed, and saw the man 
From whom his bitterness began 
Calm as a sleeping child. 
The stubborn chin none could mistake, 
The eyes that would to pardon wake 
Were shut, not reconciled. 
The cloth of gold was torn in parts 
By greedy topers’ clutch, 
Of coin in pockets through their arts 
There was not overmuch. 
A pale wife, the alewife 
Was lighting candle-wicks, 
The priesthood in creased hood 
Held up a crucifix.” 
We shall be indeed crusted-in mind if we do not confess to a 
vivid childish pleasure as this intricate web unrolls itself before 
us. All things considered, it is extraordinary how clear Mr. 
Meyerstcin has been able to make his plot. A good deal of 
deflection has no doubt been caused by the form, but it is 
well concealed. The effect of wordiness which the poem 
produces seems due as much to the author’s strong period 
sense as to the exigencies of rhyme and rhythm. Dunbar 
or Langland has been his exemplar; he has none of the 
French atmosphere which we associate with Chaucer. He has 
kept his poem remarkably free from anything that could be 
justly called Wardour Streetism or “Tushery.” Indeed, in this 
matter his command of language shows almost as extraordinarily 
as in his power of rhyming. Anyone who has ever tried to 
write imitation Moralities or Chaucerian narrative verse will 
know how difficult it is to keep to a vocabulary that is at once 
true to its period and yet free from the particular words and 
phrases which were picked out by the imitators of a former 
generation, and which now stink in the nostrils of the sensitive. 
It was all very well for Chaucer and Dunbar, but they had not 
got a Harrison Ainsworth to avoid. 

Voyage of Ass is not Mr. Meyerstein’s only work. He has pub- 
lished a book of narrative and lyric poetry? which is decidedly 
interesting, though in some obscure way we feel that there is 
something lacking in it. Most of the poems in it have the smell 
of the lamp a little too much upon them. We feel that he is 
often too much the conscious experimenter. The vessel is ready, 
but the inspiration has often either trickled away through some 
flaw or has afterall not been forthcoming to put into the finished 
cup. There is something a little deterring about an author who 
will write ‘“‘ Thirty-nine Variations and Fugues on an Original 
Theme.” But, though we may stand a little appalled at some 
of Mr. Meyerstein’s doings, there is yet something attractive as 
well as interesting in the poems, and here and there a hint of 
an clement which makes us reserve our feeling that we wish 
he would use his remarkable powers of intellect in prose rather 
than verse. The following, for instance, is pleasant :-— 

“Queen Cytherea on a summer’s day 

Along a tufted bank serenely lying, 

Twisted a crown of amaranth and bay, 
The while the wind was dying. 

Beside her sate a nymph with eyes declined 
Upon the river and its green recesses, 

Plucking a curvéd reed, wherewith to bind 
Her mistress’s glowing tresses.” 

And yet this polished verse is not quite poetry. 

‘The same author has also given to the world a play which we 

hope to review shortly. We congratulate Mr. Meyerstein on his 


astounding virtuosity. A. Wititims-E is, 
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Camping. By J. Scott Moore. (George Newnes. 9d.)— 
Mr. Scott Moore’s little book is thoroughly practical, and it is 
Nothing is more depressing than to wade through 
verbose pages to a holiday. In the book’s small compass there 
is not, of course, room for all the tips that might be given. Here is 
A disused iron hurdle, 


short. 


one which we have never seen in print. 
propped grid fashion on four green sticks, is the most perfect 
of camp kitcheners; also there is a trick of banking up a fire 
with earth for the night. A wood fire will look after itself 
without danger to surrounding trees or grass for twenty-four 





hours if earthed up. The brief paragraphs on cooking are 
excellent, but the author should have added a few words as to 
the hanging of meat, fowls, and so on. A rabbit shot the day 
before by the farmer is apt to be a disappointment to the camper. 





The Works of Aristotle Translated into English: De Caelo: De 
Generatione et Corruptione. (Clarendon Press. 10s. net.)—Mr. 
J. L. Stocks has translated and annotated “ On the Heavenly 
Bodies ” and Professor Joachim “‘ On Coming-to-be and Passing- 
away,” in each case with great care and skill. These difficult 
books are not attractive, for Aristotle was at his worst as a 
physicist and argued dogmatically for conceptions of the universe 
which every modern child knows to have been wrong. Yet tho 
books should be read by those who would understand mediaeval 
thought, for though Plato’s followers rejected Aristotle’s physical 
doctrines, it was precisely these doctrines—of the fixed earth as 
the centre of the universe, and so on—that dominated learned 
Europe throughout the Middle Ages until Copernicus and 
Galileo appeared. Aristotle’s curious doctrine of the fifth 
element, the aether, distinct from the four elements, earth, 
water, air and fire, may be noted; the “ superior glory ” of this 
fifth body, exempt from alteration and decay, gave its original 
meaning to “quintessence.” Aristotle demolished the Pytha- 
gorean theory of the ‘ If the stars, 
moving rapidly in circles, were emitting musical notes, the sound, 
he said, must be immensely great. Yet we could hear nothing. 
It was idle to contend that we did not hear it because we were 
habituated to it from birth, as the coppersmith is to the noise of 
the smithy; the truth was that the stars made no more noiso 
than a ship on a river moving with the stream. In this case 
Aristotle reasoned correctly, and yet the melodious theory 
lingered through the ages and survived to please Shakespeare. 


‘harmony of the spheres.” 





Social Life in the Days of Piers Plowman. By D. Chadwick. 
(Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. net.)—Miss Chadwick 
has made an interesting book by selecting and arranging from 
the three versions of Piers Plowman the details of political and 
social life in the reigns of Edward III. and Richard II. She 
devotes successive chapters to the Church, the Government, 
country life, town life, wealth and poverty, the layman’s religion, 
and women. As Langland wrote with a moral satirical purpose, 
his descriptions of his time must not be taken as literally accurate. 
They are doubtless true enough in the main, but the satirist may 
find much to condemn in every age. The minor details, however, 
are often illuminating. There is, for instance, the reference to the 
friar, acting as confessor, who advises his penitent, the rich Lady 
Mede, to give a stained-glass window to the church of the Order. 

“We have a wyndow a worchyng. wol stonden ous ful hye: 

Wolde ye glase the gable. and grave ther youre name, 

In masse and in matyns. for Mede we shulleth synge 

Solenliche and sothlich. as for a sustre of oure ordre.” 
We are left wondering how far direct influence of this sort 
counted in the building and adornment of our great mediaeval 
churches; it has been exercised without scruple in Ireland 
during the past century. 

A Prologue to American History. By 8. E. Morison. (Clarendon 
Press. 2s. net.)—Professor Morison of Harvard is the first 
occupant of the Harold Vyvyan Harmsworth chair of American 
History at Oxford. His inaugural lecture, delivered on June Ist 
last, promises well for his Oxford career. He showed in a rapid 
survey that his subject is profoundly interesting and that 
America’s problems have often differed from our own. He 
emphasized, for instance, the significance of the frontier. ‘* The 
advancing frontier, that No Man’s Land where the only law was 
force and cunning, explains the strange streak of lawlessness 
that runs through American society, paralleled by an equally 
passionate yearning for law and order, even at the cost of liberty. 
There 


It explains to some extent the restlessness of America.” 
Slavery may well 


is much to ponder over in the remark that “ 
have died out in the Southern States through wastefulness (as 
it did in the North) but for the invention of the cotton-gin.” 
The lecturer touched on current questions. We now seem to 
H f 


be pulling out of the general topsy-turviness of armistice days 


( 
into ‘ normak ye But has normal American life since colonial 
days been anything but movement and change?” “ American 
society is becoming more static, less ecstatic.” Professor 
Morison’s discourse is well worth reading. 


The Weapon of the Sirike. By Arthur Paterson. (Hodder 


and Stoughton. 6s. net.)—Mr. Paterson, in this readable book 
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reviews the past history of the strike. He shows how violent 
methods, such as Brooke Herford bravely denounced at Sheffield 
in 1867, were gradually abandoned by all respectable trade- 
union leaders, and he pleads for a reconsideration of the strike 
policy itself. Recent experience must, indeed, have shown the 
most bellicose of trade unionists that strikes are always costly 
and rarely successful. Mr. Paterson puts the case for co-opera- 
tion, such as the National Alliance of Employers and Employed 
secks to bring about. It is the only way to peace and prosperity. 


The third yearly issue of the British Year Book of International 
Law (H. Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, 16s. net) contains 
a number of valuable papers. Lord Finlay contributes a memoir 
of the late Sir H. Erle Richards, whose paper on “Contraband” 
comes first. Mr. Malcolm Lewis discusses “‘ The International 
Status of the British Self-Governing Dominions *’—a difficult 
subject of which we shall hear more as the years pass ; Sir Cecil 
Hurst writes on ‘‘The Territoriality of Bays” ; Mr. C. L. Bullock 
has an historical study of ‘* Augary,” the old belligerent practice 
by virtue of which we took over a large part of the Dutch 
merchant marine during the later stages of the War. Mr. 
Ronald F. Roxburgh examines the controversy about sub- 
marines at Washington. Lord Phillimore gives an interesting 
account of the proposals made by the Committee of Jurists in 
1920 for the establishment of an International Criminal Court 
to try cases of crime committed during war. Such a court is 
much needed. 


Social Administration, including the Poor Laws. By John J. 
Clarke. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Clarke 
was an Official of the old Local Government Board, and is now a 
lecturer on local government at Liverpool. His book opens 
with a useful survey of the English and Scottish Poor Laws 
and of the proposals for reform made in 1909 by the Royal 
Commission and since then by Dr. Addison’s Committee. This 
is followed by an account of what is done for children, adoles- 
cents, criminals, unemployment insurance and so forth, under 
the head of “ social administration.” The author then reviews 
the problem of unemployment since the War and discusses the 
effect of the various measures of relief. Mr. Clarke is unfair to 
the modern universities when he says that “their stafis go 
blindly on their way, apparently oblivious of the scenes of crime 
and immorality with which they are surrounded, and which it 
is within their power to prevent or mitigate.” He might say 
the same, with equal lack of justice, of all other educated and 
virtuous people in large cities. 
at a university have their own educational work to perform ; 
they are not employed and paid to be social reformers or police- 
men. We have known more than one professor who, in his 
scanty leisure, did admirable service to the poorer members of 
the community without fee or reward, but it would be unreason- 
able to expect as much from every university teacher. 








PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 


PUBLICATIONS. 
Adams (H. C.), Waterworks for Urban and Rural Districts, 8vo (Pitman) net 15/0 
Anslow (Florence), Practical Millinery, 8vo ............6+ (Pitman) net 10/6 


Barnard (IH. C.), The French Tradition in Education, cr 8vo 
(Cc Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/6 

Broderies Chinoises, follo, ina case .........ece ee eeceeees (Batsford) net 7 
Broderies et décoration populaires Tchéco-Slovaques, folio. .( Batsford) net 50/0 
Carrére (J.), Degeneration in the Great French Masters, translated by J. 

McCabe, § (Unwin) net 15/0 
Chesterton (G. K.), What I Saw in America, 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 12/6 
Day (D. T.), Day's Handbook of the Petroleum Industry, 2 vols, 8vo 





(Chapman & Hall) net 75/0 
Dye (F. W.), Steam Heating, cr BVO. .....cccccccsccccsesess (Spon) net 8/6 
Fabre (J. H.), The Life of the Weevil, cr 8vo. .(Hodder & Stoughton) net 8/6 
Floral Forms in Historic Design, selected and drawn by Lindsay P. Butter- 
i SOO OUR. wn skunacnscenaunanangeecedaneens (Batsford) net 15/0 
Godirey (W. H.), A History of Architecture in London, 8vo (Batsford) net 10/0 
Gordon (8.), Amid Snowy Wastes, roy 8v0O............e06. (Cassell) net 15,0 
ifamilton (Lord E.), Forty Years On, 8vo....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 15/0 
Harmsworth’s New Atlas, folio, Roxburgh style (Educational Book Co.) net 65/0 
Nickson (G.), Kings Dethroned, 8vo.......... (Hicksonia Pub. Co.) net 10/6 
Jones (H. Watkins-), Holy Spirit in the Mediaeval Church .. heaitting’ net 12/0 
Kewley (J.), The Petroleum and Allied Industries, 8vo......(Bailliére) net 12/6 
Kinsley (A. T.), Swine Practice, roy 8vo...  .....0eeeee0: ‘(Bailligre) net 16/0 
= — (S.), Tex : a Chapter in the Life of Alexander Teixeira De Mattos, 
SON SO009 6000000560660 uCR0 Ce RS CORES (Thornton Butterworth) net 10/6 
site he li (A.), Documents and their Scientific Examination. .(Griffin) net 10/6 
Rath (E.), Aesthetic Dancing, roy 8vo.............eee000- (Grafton) net 10/6 
dices (J. M.), Trusts in British Industry, 1914-1921, Svo..(P. 8. King) net 10/6 
Riesenberg (F.), Standard Seamanship for the Merchant Service, 8vo 
(Library Press) net 36/0 
Ronald (L.), Variations on a Personal Theme. .(Hodder & Stoughton) net 12/6 
Snedden (D.), Civic Education, 8vo............ee0. «+++.-(Harrap) net 7 ~ 
Spalding (W. F.), London Money Market, 8vo..... ecccccess (Pitman) net 10/¢ 
Tapisseries et Etoffes Coptes, folio, in a case.......eeee08- (Batsford) net 50 0 
Webster (H.), World History, DIO n cccacccenscccecesonceed (Harrap) net 10/6 
Whitehead (H.), How to Run a Shop, 8vo............eeee08 Harrap) net 10/6 
Wright (J. C.), Automotive Repatr, Vol IIL., 8vo. .(Chapman & Hall) net 15/0 


The professors and lecturers 





TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


REAL DIRECT 
IRISH from the 
LINEN fincss ‘by vuying fom tiem. MAKERS 


Write to-day for Linen List No. 40 P, sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


Linen Manufactarers, Belfast, Ireland, 


ORIGINALITY in 
Decorating and Furnishing 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


STORY’S, KENSINGTON, wW. 


STORY & CO., LTD., HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON, W. 





The finest Linen in the world 
comes from Ireland, and the 
finest in Ireland from Robinson 
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SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 


Nature’s Mixture of 
Petro! and Benzol 


SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 








ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS - 26,660,665. 





PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE 





Life Assurance furnishes the ideal 
method of protecting a partnership 


against the death of a partner. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
AMBRIDGE GRADUATE (52) wants WORK, London or 


country, with moderate salary. Held responsible City secretaryship 
ten years pre-war, since Government work and private secretary to well-known 
commercial magnate. Knowledge of investments, organizer, thorough French 
and German. Married; two children. references.—Lox 1123, the 
Spectator, 13 York Street, London, W.C. 2 


1*- HOSPITAL SISTER desires post as NURSE-M: ATR 20N 
in boarding school. North of England preferred. Highest references.— 
dy, X., St. Helens ielens Hospit ul, St. Helens, Lancs. 


LTORTHERN RHODESIA.—Vacancies for PUPILS to 
learn PIONEER FARMING. £300 for one year. Food and Quarters 
provide d. —Apply D D. J. J. GRAY, Ne ga- Nega Private Bag, Livin; gstone. 











L° OYALIST ( (Church of Ireland) Clergy man from Southern 
J Ireland seeks good Curacy or Charge, “house essentia Highest 
credentials, preacher, active, young graduate Medi illist (housm in), sow of teach- 
ing. —Box ‘1125, The Spectator, 13, , York Street, London, W.c. 





LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, ‘&e. 
A> PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 


Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete Teache r’s Training 
in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Net Ball, Swimming, Anatomy, Hygiene, 
Physiology, ete. 


Three Years’ Course. Prospectus on application. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. ~ 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students 











are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 
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ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 58.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 
bairn ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to 
the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 


rYVHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees: 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C.L, The MARCHIONESS OF SALIS- 
BURY. The Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D., M.P. The 
VISCOUNT ASTOR. The Rt. Hon. sot SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, LL.D. 
Principal: 
Miss EVA LETT (Camb. Med. and Mod. Lang. Tripos). 
Vice-Principat : 
Miss M. H. SPALDING (Dartford and Anstey Physical Training College). 
The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish system. The Course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
practice teaching in schools in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own 
grounds of 23 acres in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. 
The Course beganin October.—Further particulars onapplicationto SECRETARY. 











baad YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Offers a special three months’ course in Interior Architec- 
ture and Decoration, September 4th to December 1st. 


For information, call or write: 

9 PLACE DES VOSGES, PARIS. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Full 

theoretical instruction.—¥or prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 
NARDENING FOR LADIES at Ileden College, Kingstone, 
JT nr. Canterbury ; 300 ft. above sea level. Practical comprehensive training, 
individual consideration. Year begins mid-September.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 

















XO Gentlewomen.—Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 
house and grounds.—Apply Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple,N.Devon. 


NNANDALE Poultry Farm, Worle, 3 miles from Weston- 
super-Mare. A Training School for girls just left school to fit them for 
starting small Enterprises on their own. Poultry, pigs, gardening, carpentering 
and cooking taught. Home life and personal care of each individual girl’s health 
and capacity.—Principal, Mrs. ST. JOHNSTON, A.B.S.A. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
B OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal Miss DAVIE, B.A. 

The Governors having purchased “* WENTWORTH LODGE,” the Bourne- 
mouth residence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 9} acres and 
a frontage to the sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the School 
will be transferred to the new premises as soon as the necessary alterations and 
additions can be carried out. 

The School will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, and 
additional accommodation for boarders will be provided. 

Application for vacancies should be made at once. 

Pupils are prepared for the University. Domestic Science Department. 
Illustrated prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towerfield,’”’ Annexe, Bourne- 
mouth. 





1 iain RTON SCHOOL, KIRKBY LONSDALE, 
WESTMORLAND. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss D. DE B. DOUSON, M.A. (St. Andrews), late of The Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham. 


FEES (including Medical Attendance and Laundry) :—Daughters of clergy, 
£60 per annum, including Medical Attendance (10s. per term) and Laundry, 
£101 10s. per annum. 

Special Grants, Exhibitions and Scholarships for daughters of clergy. 

rhorough education on modern lines in beautiful and healthy surroundings. 
Girls are prepared for the Universities, individual attention being given to each 
girl with a view to a career suited to her special capacity. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

A GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

8ST. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 


Miss IT. L. RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of Modern 
History, M.A. Dublin and Liverpool, late ifead-Mistress of the Belvedere School 
(G.P.D.S.T.), Liverpool, « 
Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, late House-Mistr 
Girls are given a thorough education up to the age of 14. 
The buildings, standing in 104 acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTH- 
LANDS SCHOOL. 


b he VYNE IN HAMPSHIRE, BASINGSTOKE.—Next 
Term begins September 26th.—For prospectus apply the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 


M\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 

Bracing air from Downs and sea. 

| F dalaieataanias SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

é HINDHEAD, SURREY. 

Bracing climate. Good education. 

Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


Belvedere School. 











Head-Mistress : 
MYHE BEEHIVE, Bexhill-on-Sea. In open position, 5 min. 
from sea. High-class School for Girls, established 1876. Definite Church 
teaching.—Apply PRINCIPAL. . 
A GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from 
sea.—For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER, 








HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 


—— 
ee Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 
Principals 4 Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. e 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 





PPER CHINE, SHANKLIN, I.W.—Eight acres, near sea. 
Excellent premises and sound education. Preparation for Universities. Music, 
Arts, Languages, Games, Riding. Domestic Science Dept. Individual attention, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 

J FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. ‘Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


(}*=*e" GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE. 
(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 

Mountain and sea air. 

The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. 
Modern classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. 
Playing field. Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle.—For 
prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ILTON HOUSE, READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain duriag 
the holidays. 

Principals : The Misses POCOCK, Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 
Ss" ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 

Head-Mistress : 











FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 


Cambridge. 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 

Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation. 
Scholarships to the Universities. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS 

YOURS CLEMENCE 

French School of ee character, near Hyde Park. Boarding and day 
girls. Pupils can specialize in subjects required, including English, Dressmaking 


and Millinery. Highest references.—Vor further particulars apply C., ¢/o Messrs. 
GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 36 Sackville Strect, Piccadilly, W. 1. 





ISAURE. 


H ! @HFIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616." 


MINHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health 
Elder girls may speciaiize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and fleld for Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 





A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

“te COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
4 Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 








8 O N’S CARE E 


| BAS. 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


Parents and Guardians desiring information and advice with 


regard to the Medical Curriculum should write for full particulars 
to the Dean, A. E. WEBB-JOHNSON, C.B.E., D.S.O., F.R.C.3, 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1, 


ENTIRE MEDICAL CURRICULUM 
can be taken at this Medical School 


THE 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS BEGIN SEPTEMBER 15ra, 
1 by SATURDAY, September 9th. 
£1,009. 


Applications must be receive 


Annual value of Scholarships and Prizes exceeds 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS, 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School 
Movement. Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“To my mind there {s no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G., STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, 
or to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholms 
Association, 41 Palace Mansions, Kensington, W. 14. 
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ILLTOP COURT, SEAFORD.—Well-equi Prepara MISCELLANEOUS. 
tory School of 20 boys. Special attention given to BACKWARD and CG A R Ss (0) N’ §8 
ELICATE BOYS. Trained nurse.—Full particulars from the Head-Master, “MURALINE.” The Dry Powder Washable Water Paint. Sold in 46 


Rev. A. 8. POSTANCE, M.A. (Cantab.). 


OLLAR ACADEMY, N.B. 
Head-Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A. 

The NEW SESSION begins on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 4th, 1922. 
Complete High School Education at Moderate Cost. Special Classes for Univer- 
sity, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive Grounds. Beautiful and 
Healthy Situation. Wlustrated Prospectus, with list of Boarding Houses, on 
application to HEAD-MASTER, or to THOMAS J. YOUNG, Secretary. 





shades in 2}, 5 and 7 lb. packets, 
Superior to White Lead. 


Full particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Battersea, 8. W. 11. 


yr y . * Ser ag 

EAL LACE—YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Present, 

Beautiful needlepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collars, 

modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry, 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Co. Cork. 


“ VITROLITE,” the Greenhouse Paint, 








REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, COLINTON, MID- 

LOTHIAN.—Prepares boys of 7 to 15 for Public Schools and Dartmouth. 

Boys now being entered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, B.A. 

(formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R. W. 

BURTON, M.C., B.A. (formerly of Merchiston Castle Fgeparatory School).— 

Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MASTERS or the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland 
Street, Edinburgh. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—An ancient Public 
School of 150 boys offering great advantages to University candidates. 

Close Scholarships to B.N.C., Oxford, and St. John’s College, Cambridge, also 
Leaving Exhibitions. Boating, 0.T.C., Rugby Football. Autumn Term begins 
September 18th. Entrance Exhibitions may also be awarded, and boys capable 
of going straight into Form VI. and taking an Advanced Course in Classics or 
Mathematics would be eligible.-—For prospectus apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 








—— = — 


FOREIGN. 
WITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, “ VILLA BIENVENUE.” 


First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls.. Highly recommended. 
Thorough education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter Sports. 
Escort from London.—For prospectus, &c., write to Principals, Mmes. RUFER. 
AUSANNE-CHAILLY, Pensionnat Villa Ariane. Finishing 

School for elder girls. Escort from London beginning September.— 
Apply to Miss KING, Langley Park House, Sutton, Surrey. 


I AUSANNE, “ LANGUEDOC.” — Boarding-school (Girls). 
4 Fees quarterly, £22 inclusive. Escort. Only Laundry, Music, Painting 
extra.—Principal, Professor PELLATON., 


= 























PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


RADUATE receives in residence in her flat (near Hyde 

Park) THREE or FOUR GIRLS beyond school age desiring supple- 

mentary education.—Write Miss HODGSON, c/o The Registrar, Joint Agency 
for Women Teachers, Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 


YLOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 

gives Private Lessons in Public Speaking, Extempore Discourse, Voice 

Production, Manner of Delivery, Reciting, English Pronunciation, Phonetics and 
Articulation. Brochure forwarded.—446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 


FFYHE DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip- 
reading has proved an effectual aid to defective hearing. Appointments 

made.—Address 1253 St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, 8.W. 1. 

_—————— = 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSKS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 4926, 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring « Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to ALD 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy [nformation. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4, 























Information and carefully considered 

advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and extensive 
information of schools, — training, and 
ne P all forms of occupation at home and abroad. 
C AREERS. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and“ ON THECHOICE OF A CAREER,” 


61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1.  *Phones—Maytfair 1063 and 1064, 


a5 OR OOLS 


a VsORs 








TOURS, &c. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Ladics.— 
First-class throughout. October 3rd: Art Cities of Northern Italy, 
4 weeks, 79 October Srd: Grand Ltalian Tour, 6 weeks, 110 gns. 


November 1th: Through the Balkans to Greece, 36 days, 175 gn3.—Miss 
BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 8.E. 19. 
SSS —SSa —— 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
ONALD MASSEY, No 








Literary Agent. reading fee 


charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words, Novels and 
Serials from about 50,000 words. here criticism is required a small tee is 
charged. Authors’ MSs. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 


Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C, 4. 
VARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
4 to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real train- 
ing. Interesting booklet free.—RKegent Institute (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford St., W.C. 2. 











FAVYPEWRITING and Duplicating of every description carefully 
and promptly executed. MSS, 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 


words; trauslutious uudertaken,— Miss N, McFarlane, 11 Palmeira Av., Westcliff. 





ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 
price Hst or send garments for free estimate—LONDON TURNING CO, 
(Dept. A), 97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ’Phone: Dalston 1580, 
ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de. 
4 scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W.1, 
] EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent, 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1, 














AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 

from £2 2s. Specimens sent free—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W.1. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


LATTIS is used in the Royal Palace and all domestio 

dwellings down to the humblest cottage, and has never failed to accomplish 

its purpose. We guarantee it to exterminate cockroaches. !iarmless to domestic 

animals. Full directions on each tin.—ls. 6d., 2s. 8d. or 5s. per tin, post free, 
from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheflield. 














x 





If the bonuses just declared continue uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance at death will be 
doubled after 37 years and trebled after 
55 years. An assurance of £1,000 costs 
£27 or £34 a year to men aged 30 or 40 


next birthday respectively. 
Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 


W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Commission 


No Shareholderg 











United Kingdom 


Provident Institution 


Chairman:—The Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman. 
One of the largest British Mutual Life Offices. 
FUNDS EXCEED - TEN MILLIONS 


At the Quinquennial Valuation as at 31st December, 1920, all 
securities were written down to the very low prices prevailing at 


that date. | 
UNIMPEACHABLE SECURITY. FAVOURABLE MORTALITY. | 
LOW WORKING EXPENSES. | 

| 

| 





HIGH INTEREST YIELD. 


The combined operation of these factors maintains intact the 
sources of future profit and renders the Institution’s Policies as 
attractive to present aud prospective Members of this great 
Mutual Office as they were in pre-war days, when its Bonuses were 
among the highest paid by British Offices. Write for New 
Prospectus to the Secretary 


HEAD OFFICE : 196, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. | 
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NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF 
TREASURY BILLS OF THE 
ROUMANIAN GOVERNMENT. 





Fottow1xe on_the notice of the Ministry of Finance of the 
Kingdom of Roumania dated 25 November, 1921, and with a 
view to proceeding with the consolidation of the Treasury Bills 
issued - the Roumanian Government in Pounds Sterling, 
United States Dollars, Canadian Dollars, French Francs, 
Belgian Francs, Italian Lire, Spanish Pesetas, Swedish Crowns, 
Czecho-Slovak Crowns, Portuguese Lscudos and German Marks, 
the Roumanian Government has created a Consolidation Loan 
of a nominal amount of £35,000,000, or $175,000,000 (United 
States Gold), bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum and dating from October 1, 1922. 

The Consolidation Bonds will be to bearer, and will bear 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, pay the first 
day of October and the first day of April in each year, the first 
coupon for a full period of six months being due on the first 
day of April, 1923. 

Amortization will be effected by purchases in the market 
below par, plus accrued interest, and, when Bonds cannot be 
purchased, = half-yearly drawings by lot at par by means of 
a semi-annual payment commencing on the first day of April, 
1928, including interest and amortization, of 2.503405 per cent. 
The amortization fund is calculated to redeem the whole of the 

3onds not later than the first day of April, 1968. 

Bonds will be issued in denominations of £1,000, £500, £100, 
£50, and £20 and $1,000 and $500. 

Sterling Bonds and coupons attached thereto will be payable 
in London at the office in London of the British Overseas Bank, 
Itd., and in New York in dollars at their correspondents at 
the exchange of the day on which the same are a for 
payment, and Dollar Bonds and coupons attached thereto will 
be payable in dollars in New York at a Bank or Banks in New 
York appointed by the British Overseas Bank, Ltd., and also 
in London in sterling at the office of the British Overseas Bank, 

itd., at the exchange of the day on which the same are 
presented for payment. 

Under the provisions of the General Bond the Consolidation 
Loan is a direct obligation of the Roumanian Government and 
is specially charged (subject to a prior charge given to the 
Roumanian 4 per Cent. External Loan of 1922, limited to 
#£2,500,000, or $12,500,000 U.S.A. gold) pari passu with the 
present and future Roumanian Funded External Loans (but in 
priority to all other External or Internal loans or indebted- 
ness), against tl} proceeds of the Export ‘Taxes which are 
payable in foreign currencies or gold, and which are estimated 
to produce not less than the sum of £4,000,000 per annum. 

Provision is made by the General Bond for the payment to 
the National Bank of Roumania out of the proceeds of the 
Export Taxes of an amount sufficient to meet the service of 
the External Loan of 1922 (which is to have priority), and of 
the other Funded External Loans, including a Consolidation 





oan, 

If the Export Taxes should be abolished or reduced so as 
no longer to be sufticient to cover entirely the service of the 
Coupons and amortization, the Roumanian Government under- 
fakes to pay monthly and in equal instalments into the 
National Bank of Roumania the amount of any deficiency, so 
as to make up the sums required for the service of its funded 
external debt, present and future, including the External Loan 
of 1922 and the Consolidation Loan. ‘These sums are made a 
tirst charge against the whole of the State Revenues, but the 
External Loan of 1922 will have priority over the Bonds of the 
Consolidation and other Funded External Loans. 

If the National Bank of Roumania should be unable to 
procure the exchange required to make the necessary remit- 
tances abroad, the Roumanian Government undertakes by 
otgunteati n of its exports to provide the necessary exchange 
facilities. 

The Roumanian Government hereby offers to the Holders of 
Treasury Bills, payable in any of the following currencies, 
Bonds of the Consolidation Loan of an equal amount in Pounds 
Sterling calculated at the following rates of exchange :— 
Sterling converted into Sterling ...... At par. 
lVrench Irs. converted into Sterling... 50 I'rench Frs. to the £. 
belgian Irs. converted into Sterling 53 Belgian Frs. to the &. 
ltalian Lire converted into Sterling... 88 Italian Lire to the &. 


Pesetas converted into Sterling ......... 25.50 Pesetas to the &. 
Swedish Crowns converted into 

| Ee ea anaeesees 16.50 Swed. Cr. to the &. 
Portuguese Escudos .........ccccscscsssssssees 60 Escudos to the &. 


The Roumanian Government hereby offers to the Holders of 
Treasury Bills, payable in United States or Canadian Dollars, 
Bonds of the Consolidation Loan of an equal amount in United 
States Dollars at par. 

Overdue interest will be added at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum, up to the first day of October, 1922, payable in Con- 
solidation Bonds. Interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum 
from the first day of October, 1922, to date of maturity will be 
deducted in respect of Treasury Bills maturing after the first 
day of October, 1922. 

l'ractions of £20 or $500 will be represented by fractional 
Certificates entitling the Holders to Bonds against presentation 
of sufficient Certificates to make up one or more Bonds, but 
fractions of £1 or $5 will be disregarded altogether. 

Holders are jnvited by the Roumanian Government to 
exchange their Treasury Bills on the terms of this offer and 
to forward their Treasury Bills for this purpose to the Central 
Office of the Public Treasury, Bucharest, Roumania. 

Che present offer of Conversion to Holders will remain open 
or acceptance until the 24th of November, 1922, after which 
date Holders who have not deposited their Treasury Bills for 
conversion will be considered as having waived their rights to 
such conversion. 





The Bonds when issued will be subject to the appropriate 
Stamp Duty in the United Kingdom if assigned, transferred 
or negotiated there. 

As soon as the Definitive Bonds are ready, Holders of receipts 
will be informed by advertisements in the public press. 

Holders of Treasury Bills resident in France will be entitled 
to exchange such ‘i'reasury bills for Consolidation Bonds in 
Paris as soon as the necessary authorisations have been 
obtained and all legal formalities complied with. These Bonds 
will be identical with the other Bonds of the Consolidation 
Loan, except that the first coupon will be detached. ‘These 
Bonds will bear the French Revenue stamp and a quotation on 
the Paris Bourse will be applied for by my Government. 

As regards certain of the other countries mentioned above, 
necessary formalities have to be complied with before the 
official announcement of the consolidation can be made, and 
holders in these countries will be notified as soon as arrange- 
ments are completed. 

Application will be made in due course for an official 
quotation of the sterling Bonds on the London Stock Exchange 
and of the dollar bonds on the New York Stock Exchange. 

(Signed) VINTILA BRATIANU, 
Minister of Finance of the Roumanian Government. 
ROUMANIAN GOVERNMENT TREASURY BILLS. 

For the convenience of holders of the Treasury Bills the 
following Banks have agreed to act as the Agents of the holders 
of such Bills to carry through the exchange on their behalf :— 
In England: THE LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER AND 

PARR’S BANK, LTD., London. 

MESSRS. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE AND CO., 
London. 

MESSRS. CHARLES HOARE AND CO., London. 

THE BANK OF ROUMANIA, LTD., London. 

W ILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK, LTD., Man- 
chester. 

In Scotland: THE UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND, LTD., 

Glasgow. 


In Ireland: THE NORTHERN BANKING COMPANY, LTD., 


Selfast. 
In Portugal: ae one AND BRAZILIAN BANK, LTD., 
sisbon. 


In Spain: AGS SOUTH AMERICAN BANK, LTD., 
Madrid. 
In U.S.A.: COLUMBIA TRUST COMPANY, New York. 
Listing Forms to be filled up by Holders desiring to convert 
may be obtained at the offices of the above-mentioned Banks. 
Che Banks will give to depositors a Receipt for ‘Treasury 
Bills deposited for exchange. 
On behalf of THE BRITISH OVERSEAS BANK, LTD., 
A. E. Tuorne, Secretary. 
On behalf of HELBERT, WAGG AND CO., LTD., 
N. C. Boor, Joint Secretary. 
Lonpon, 22 August, 1922. 
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Scale cf Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 


Page as -- £16 16 ©] Quarter-Page(}-Col.) £4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) 8 8 O| PerInch .. oa OM @ 


CoMPANIES. 


Outside Page e- £23 2 O| Inside Page e- £18 18 Q 





Charges for Border and Approved 
Block Advertisements. 


Quarter-Page, 5}in. 
by 3, in. ae 

Eighth-Page, 23 in. 

9 9 0| by 34 in. oe 27 6 


Page, 11 in. by 
6+} in... 

Half-Page, 11 in. 
by 3y% in. ee 


£18 18 o| £414 6 


Small Advertisements. 


Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (about 26 words) and 
ls. 4d. a line for every additional line. 


HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLI- 
CATIONS,” £1 PER INCH. 


TERMS: net. 





13 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, STRAND, W.C. 2. 
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EHRMANNS 
WINES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Taking into account increased Duty, the following are 
practically PRE-WAR PRICES. 


Reliable Quality. SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


Per dozen. 





HAUT ST. EMILION, Superior 
CLARET. i Dteass Claret, 1917... ne én 24/- 
-ERI ; ll ; j 
RAVES, {GUERION, Racelent White Dinner gq 
POMMARD 1916, Great bargain.. BO/e 
. g 
CAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN .. w 
BURGUNDY. {K very superior growth ., oe 48/ 
HOCK. NIERSTEINER, Superior .. .. BY 
MOSELLE, ZELLER SCHWARZE KATZ 1910 3G/= 
EHRMANN & FILS’ “ GOLDEN ® 
CHAMPAGNE. GOBLET,” 1911. Highest i: 26) 


SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, médium dry .. 7TO/- 


SPARKLING MUSCATEL. High-class Cuvée .. @4/= 

PORT. FINE RUBY TAWNY.. .. .. 4Q9J/< 

SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM Dry 42/= 

COGNAC, SUPERIOR FRENCH ..  +«150/= 
GRAND FINE CHAMPAGNE 

COGNAC. 2 COGNAC, Guaranteed 56 years old; 360/- 
invaluable in case of illness oe 

WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small quantity 1 44/- 


The Famous FERGUSON’S 
WHISKY. {. }OUELUR SPECIALITE,” great age # SG/= 


Write for “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 
435 & 44 Finsbury Square, Lcndon, E.C. 2. 
Please quote “ S.” 








7s. 6d. each. 
Boys, and Girls, 2s. 6d. each. NO RESERVED SEATS. 
Copy of Official Programme free. 
from THE CONGRESS SECRETARIES, CHURCH HOUSER, 
SHEFFIELD. 


land 


Westminster, 
Maltravers House, Arundel Street, W.C. 2. 


also at LIVERPOOL, 


CHURCH CONGRESS 


SHEFFIELD.—October 10, 11, 12 & 13. 





MEMBERS’ TICKETS, to admit to all Official Sessions, 
Platform tickets to Meetings for Men, Women, 


One 


Tickets and information 


Tickets may also be bought from the S.P.C.K., Northumber. 
Avenue, W.C.2; CHURCH HOUSE, Yard, 
S.W.1; or THE OFFICES, 


Dean’s 
EXHIBITION 


MA 













rhe “ne plus ultra” of marine cen 
strnetion. An efficient combination of & 
cuisine, comfort, and attention. Th 
line chosen by the “* seasoned ” travelicr 
and the tenderfoot. 

Sailings from Southampton & Cherbourg: 
ORDUNA Sept. 1. ORDUNA, Oct. 6. 
OROPESA Sept.15. OROPESA, Oct. 20. 








a ORBITA Sept. 29. ORBITA, Nov. 10. £ 
— Make your next crossing by an 
=4 “0” Steamer. 
| THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET 

Mes an Rene 


MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, 
GLASGOW, & SOUTHAMPTON. 

















OT 
FRESH AND COOL 


As 
AS THE OCEAN AIR 


PLAYER'S 


NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS. 
White Label. Mild and Medium 


I0;” I 
2 = 

Per Oz. Per Oz. 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


P.885 Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 








(ON 
CON 


QUISTADOP 


PORT 


A Most Excellent Wine from the Wood. 


54 PER DOZEN BOTTLES, Carriage Paid. 
| ™ Send 9%. for Two Triai Bottles, Post Free. 


13, Bordeaux House, 
PERTH, SCOTLAND. 


QUISTAD 














MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 





PRATT'S 


| =) > 8 oe On WO). BE _-) 210238 & 


FIRST AND 
STILL LEADING 


ANCLO-AMERICAN Oit CO.LTD., LONOON, S.w.i. 











Author of “Scalp Massage,” 
“Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &e. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 
Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and ths Remady. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


* Uric 





Acid and the Hair,” 


“Everybody should read this book.”’—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”"—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. Georg:’s Road, Be!gravia, 
London, S.W. 1, 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


THE BLUE GUIDES. NEW VOL. 
NORTH-EASTERN FRANCE 
Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
With 55 Maps and Plans. tos. net. 
«*s Covers much of the battle area of 1914-18, and includes 
Alsace and Lorraine. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS 
UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Limp Leather, 7s. 6d. 
net; blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 
THE SERVICE KIPLING. 26 vols. Blue cloth. 3s. 
net each, 


RADIO RECEIVING FOR BEGINNERS 
By RHEY T. SNODGRASS and VICTOR F. CAMP, 
A.LR.E. Illustrated. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. net. 


——_ 


ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Commonwealth. 














Leading Contents for September. 
AMERICA AND THE INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM. 
AUSTRIA, 

THE MALADY OF EUROPE. 
IRELAND. 
THE HAGUE CONFERENCE, 


Also Articles from ‘“‘ United Kingdom," “ India,’”’ “‘ Canada,” 
“ Australia,”’ ‘‘ South Africa,” and “ New Zealand.” 


Price 5s. pet copy, or 20s. per annum, post free to any address 
within the Empire. 


To be obtained through all Booksellers, Railway Bookstalls and at 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


5 /- 


— 





5/- 





TO SAVE THE 
SHIPWRECKED 


ONE MILLION 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED 


- who will give - - - 


FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR. 


That will maintain the whole Life-Boat Service round our 5,000 miles of coast. 
Last year the Institution received 586,968 Five Shillings, and the deficit ou 
the year’s working was {110,000. 

During the first seven months of this vear it has received 


312,632 FIVE SHILLINGS. 
It still urgently needs §§7,368 FIVE SHILLINGS. 


Will you be ** QNE IN A MILLION ”??  t 10, please 
SEND YOUR FIVE SHILLINGS TO-DAY 
and remember the Life-Beats in your Will. 

THEY RECEIVE NOT ONE PENNY FROM THE STATE. 
1ORD HARROWBY, Hon, Treas, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Sec, 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 























By Appcintmen’, 

ULMER’S Pomagne Cider 

has introduced a new 

fashion in dinner wines. 

To-day on many tables one sees 
Bulmer’s Pomagne Cider re- 
placing the more costly sparkling 
wines of France. On account of 
its low acidity it is the ideal 
drink on all occasions for gouty 

and rheumatic folk, 
Write for “ The Golden Wine of England” booklet, 
= H. P. BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD, 
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RECONSTRUCTION 
IN EUROPE. 





The SPECIAL NUMBERS of 
The 


Manchester Guardian 
Commercial. 


THEIR SCOPE AND AIM: 


In spite of Genoa, in spite of the Hague, the Problems of 
Reconstruction in Europe remain as complex as ever, an 
as difficult for the ordinary man to grasp. ‘* The Manchester 
Guardian Commercial ”’ in its series of Special Numbers has 
set out to survey the conditions that enter into the 
disordered state oe Gaatnee industry and commerce. 


The enterprise is the most serious and comprehensive 
contribution any newspaper has made to this, the greatest 
task before Europe to-day. 


Mr. J. M. Keynes, the General Editor, has enlisted the 
services of the highest authorities of Europe—statesmen, 
business men, economists, historians, distinguished writers 
and thinkers. The numbers that have so far appeared have 
a world circulation and have been published in the chief 
languages of Europe—English, French, Italian, German, and 
Spanish. The articles have been widely quoted in the world’s 
press, and as the reception of the first number among the 
delegates at Genoa showed, are being closely followed by 
leading statesmen and business men of all countries. 


The numbers deal with Reconstruction in Europe in all its 
phases. They have no propagandist aim. They seek to 
state problems simply; to indicate on what lines relief and 
reform may come. Economists and technicians mey know 
the remedies, but they must persuade politicians and 
Governments, and Governments will not heed until they feel 
the pressure of public opinion. The aim of “ The 
Manchester Guardian Commercial’s*’ enterprise is to 
enlighten and form public opinion. The effort is one that 
the business man cannot neglect, for it points out to him 
the causes that are holding back trade, and suggests how he 
can play his part in helping to recreate stability and 
confidence. 


Numbers already published: Numbers still to come: 


I.—The Problems of the| Railways; Coal; Iron; Steel, 
Exchanges (English and Engineering. 
edition out of print). 


II.—Principles of _Recon- | The Devastated Areas; 
struction; Shipping; Reparation. 
Inland Water Trans- 
Labour Problems of 


port. 

Ill._—The Genoa Confer- 
ence; The Textile In- 
dustries of Europe; 
Financial and Ex- The 
change Questions. 

IV.—Russia; Oil. 

V.—The National Finances 
of Europe; Tariffs. 

VI.—Population and Food 
Supply; Agriculture ; 


Europe; Oil. 


United States and 
Europe; Emigration. 





Banking, Investment 
Markets, and Curren- 
cies of Europe. 


The Peasant Revo- | The Reconstruction of 
lution in Eastern Europe—Summary and 
Conclusion, 


Europe. 


The Numbers are sent free to subscribers to ‘* The 
Manchester Guardian Commercial'’ or may be purchased 
singly, price Is. for each number. Subscribers should indicate 
which Edition they prefer, whether English, French, Italian, 
German or Spanish. 


ee 


Address : GUARDIAN BUILDING, MANCHESTER. 
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at the end of a century, higher than at any other perlod—a record 


ETT AAT UUM UT at the end ws 
que terary tory, 


COLLINS | | 
48 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. ig BLACKWOOD” 


J. MIDDLETON MURRY 
For SEPTEMBER contains 


COUNTRIES OF THE 
MIND. 


The fame and circulation of “ Blackwood’s Magazine” are now, | 














A Tragedy. By Estorn, 
Literary Essays. 10s. 6d. net. With the Greeks in Asia Minor. By T. M. J, 
“Mr. Murry’s name is already established among Hoodoo Armstrong. By A. Saprrr, 


IML NUT QUEE Ut 


the first—perhaps as the first—of the younger English 
critics.’’—Times. 


| 
Hl 


A Seventeenth-Century Merchant Adventurer. 


| 











= By A. C. Wratistaw, C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E, 

MOUNTAIN MADNESS. =| ‘™ HL. In Kordotan. 
8s. 6d ai = By Lieut.-Colonel C. E. Vickery, C.M.G., D.S.O, 
“* Mountain Madness’ is capital reading, and Murder Disqualifies—Conclusion. By Atan GRAHAM, 
carries one along in a most exciting manner.” A Welsh Ride. By Epucnp Vate 
—Daily Telegraph. 4 ‘ia — 
The Great Carrack. By Davin Hannay. 

HENRY WILLIAMSON A Red Tunic. By Joun Eyron. ¥ 


LONE SWALLOWS. 


7s. 6d. net. 

“The writing in this new book is at moments 

exquisite. There is not a page without its strikingly 
beautiful passage.’”-—'‘ QUEX”’ in Evening News. 


BERNARD GILBERT 


> KING LEAR AT HORDLE. 


Rural Plays. 7s. 6d. net. 
The author of ‘‘ Old England,” who lived for thirty 
years in the country, produced these plays in his 
native village with astonishing success. 
“The three-act play which gives the book its title 
is a little masterpiece. There is not a false note in 
it.”"—Glasgow Citizen. 


FICTION. 7s. 6d. net. 
ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 


BIG PETER, 9 sinter 
e now ready. 

“I have known so many books of this type that 
have begun promisingly and then petered out that 


it is a pleasure to find one whose finish is even more 
robust than its beginning.’’—Punch. 


ARCHIBALD LUCK 


PASTURES OF PLENTY. 


“An enthralling novel.’’—Liverpool Courier. 
“ Cosmopolitan social life is pungently, not to say 
luridly, depicted.”—Truth. 


CATHERINE COTTON 


EXPERIENCE. = 


“ Realism without unpleasantness. . . . This 
= first novel deserves so much praise and so few kicks 
= that it can only fail to excite the admiration of those 
poor spirits for whom ‘ humour, happiness and love’ = 
do not exist.’”-— Evening News. 


Musings Without Method— 


Unchanging Germany—Her Industrious Propaganda—News from Munich 
—Mr. Lloyd George’s Love of Germany—The Necessity of the Entente— 
Mr. Lloyd George, Author—A Matter of Six Figures—Where is Shake- 
speare Now ?—Lord Northcliffe—A Master of the Machine. 








TNA TA 


Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “ Blackwood’s Magazine 
sent by post monthly from the Publishing Office, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, 
for 30s. yearly, 





THE OVERSEAS WIG ITORS’ GUIDE 


To LONDON and the British Isles. 





Visitors and Lovers of Historical and Literary London 
1/6 should secure this Guide “‘ par excellence,” by Alwyn Pride, 1/6 
from all booksellers or 


FORSTER GROOM & CO., LTD., 15 Charing Cross, London, S.W.1, 


BRITISH NEWSPAPERS 
PERIODICALS OR 
BOOKS 


ate delivered, through any of the 1,000 branches of 
W. H. Smith and Son, anywhere in England, or they 
can be posted to any part of the world through the 
W.H.S. Export Department. Residents abroad or people 
at home having friends abroad should write NOW tor 
a free copy of the ‘‘ Postal Press Guide,”” which gives 
full particulars, 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


NEWSAGENTS, BOOKSELLERS, LIBRARIANS, 
BOOKBINDERS, STATIONERS, PRINTERS 


1,000 
Branches Head Office : STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2 

















TYAN ALU TOTS 
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CONAL O’RIORDAN 


IN LONDON. 


“One cannot but rejoice in books which so mingle 
love and tenderness and sharp wit and reverence as do 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
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| =} ; 7ANCT 2 -«s 

= these Adam stories.”—The Times. PAYABLE In ADVANCE. fs. d 

= For one year, including postage to any part of tho 

= COLLINS’ 2s. 6d. ST. JAMES’S United Kingdom ee o* oe ee eo 23 4 

= LIBRARY 
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Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has just 
published JEAN CARRERES 
brilliant critical study of the great 
French Masters of Literature. 


DEGENERATION IN THE GREAT FRENCH 
MASTERS. By JEAN CARRERE. I5s. net. 
M. Carrere has new and penetrating things to say 
about the modern French masiers, from Balzac to 
Zola, and he says them with rare charm. 


THE MACEDONIAN CAMPAIGN: A History of the 
Salonica Expedition (1915-1918). By Lwicr VIL- 
LARI, M.C. With Six Maps and Thirty-Seven 
Illustrations. Cloth, 25s. net. 

The first complete account of the campaign. All 
the chief Allied armies were represented on the Mace- 
donian front, and it was an admirable field for the 
comparative study of the various methods and policies, 
as well as of the various national idiosyncrasies and the 
causes of inter-Allied solidarity or the reverse. 


SIX VEARS IN BOLIVIA. ByA.V.L. Guisr. With 
many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 21s. net. 
This is a story of ventures and misadventures in a 
remote inland country. ‘Tales of the Aymara Indians 
are woven into the narrative—their outbursts of hideous 
savagery, their feasts and _ sacrifices, and _ their 
astounding pastimes, such as the games in which a 
defenceless and unresisting throng is made the sport 
of bulls. 


GYPSYING THROUGH CENTRAL AMERICA. By 
EUGENE CUNNINGHAM. With Photographs by 
NoRMAN Hartman. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 21s. net. 

The “travelogue” of a wanderer who, with a 
trailmate, set out on a trip overland on horseback 
and afoot through the picturesque “ banana republic ” 
of Central America. He purposely avoided the beaten 
track in an endeavour to penetrate those regions where 
native customs are still untouched by modern 
innovations. 

WILD NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE. By A 
WoopMAN. With an Introduction by H. J. 
MASSINGHAM. Cloth, 6s. net. 

Charming and intimate nature studies by a working 
forester. 

THE TRAVELS OF TIADATHA. By Owen RUTTER, 
Author of “‘ The Song of ‘Tiadatha.” 4s. 6d. net. 

Readers of “‘ The Song of the Tiadatha ” will welcome 
his post-war adventures. 


WHY EUROPE LEAVES HOME. By KeEnNETH L,. 
Roserts. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

A very unorthodox and stimulating book on a variety 
of subjects, from the Continental Emigration to America 
to the effects of Drink in the British Isles. 

NEW FICTION. 
HUNGRY HEARTS. By AnziIa YeEzIERSKA. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 

These remarkable stories of the humour, the pathos, 
the tragedy, the aspirations and ideals of the poor 
immigrants to New York make a strong appeal to all 
who are interested in human nature. 





THE STREET OF THE GAZELLE. By Durer 
DrEAMER, Author of “ Revelation.”’ Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
net. 

A thrilling romance of the Roman days in Palestine. 


BEDOUIN LOVE. By ArrHuR WEIGALL. 7s. 6d. 
net. (3rd Impression.) 

“Mr. Arthur Weigall has already given us ‘ Madeline 
of the Desert’ and ‘The Dweller in the Desert,’ and 
here he is again with the lure of Egypt and another 
amorous pair in “ Bedouin Love,” where the same old 
magic is recaptured to new purpose.”—The Re/erce. 

I. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 
I Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 











THE GREATEST REINCARNATION 
NOVEL OF THE CENTURY 


eal THE Price 
‘at. | GATELESS | »-6. 
BARRIER | “* 


lettering. 
By Incas Malet, 

Author of ‘* The History of Sir Richard Calmady." 
Lucas Malet’s entrancing and beautiful story, THE 
GATELESS BARRIER, is published in NASH’S 
GREAT NOVEL LIBRARY, the wonderful series 
of books, the selling price of which is only 2s. 6d., 
although the paper, printing, and binding of each 
volume is equal in quality to that of any 7s. 6d. novel 
on the market. 

VOLUMES PUBLISHED 

Almayer’s Folly, by Joseph Conrad ; Under the Green- 
wood Tree, by Thomas Hardy; Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
by R. L. Stevenson; The Four Feathers, by A. E. W. 
Mason; Rodney Stone, by A. Conan Doyle; Tristram of 
Blent, by Anthony Hope; The Secret Woman, by Eden 
Phillpotts ; Quinneys’, by Horace A. Vachell; Red Pot- 
tage, by Mary Cholmondeley; In Kedar’s Tents, by H. 
Seton Merriman; The Blue Lagoon, by H. De Vere 
Stacpoole ; The Woman with the Fan, by Robert Hichens ; 
The Guarded Flame, by W. B. Maxwell; Ann Veronica, 
by H. G. Wells ; She, by H. Rider Haggard ; the Refugees, 
by A. Conan Doyle ; The House of the Wolf, by Stanley 
Weyman. 

VOLUMES READY SHORTLY 

The Deemster, by Hall Caine; An Outcast of the 
Islands, by Joseph Conrad; The Broken Road, by 
A, E. W. Mason. 


A SALUTE TO 
MASTERS OF FICTION: 





Crown 8vo 

















FOUR FINE NOVELS 
Ready To-day. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


SOULS FOR SALE i 


By Rupert Hughes. 

Remember Stedden, the daughter of a clergyman, 
has to conceal a terrible mistake she has made. 
The family physician helps her to get away to 
Holywood, the capital of the cinema world, and 
there she finds a new life, new terrors and sacrifices, 
new loves, and a burning ambition to act on the 
screen. 

‘* Souls for Sale’’ is a novel by a storyteller who 
knows how to grip the reader from the first page 
to the last. 


THE WINGS OF TIME 


By Elizabeth Newport Hepburn. 
A story with real people in it, a story in which there 
is neither sham sentiment nor sham cynicism, 
which takes a sanely philosophic and hopeful view 
of life, and shows the influence over many lives 
and destinies that can be exerted by the sane 
thinking and honest living of a few people. 


THE PERFECT WORLD 


By Ella Scrymsour. 
This is a first-rate romance of strange people and 
strange places by a new writer with a marked 
respect for the English language. 
It should appeal to the reader who likes stories 
of the type of ‘‘She’’ and ‘‘The Seeds of 
Enchantment.”’ 






































PRISCILLA 
TO THE RESCUE 


By Thomas Cobb. 

An ideal novel for the holidays, that should be 
one of the successes of the summer season. It 
is written in Mr. Cobb’s best manner, which is 
saying a good deal. 


EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON, LTD. 
148 STRAND, LONDON. 
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ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 


The one form of painting which is especially typical of the English genius is the water-colour drawing, 
No other country can boast such an array of talent as may be indicated in brief by the names of Girtin, 
Cozens, Crome, Cotman, Varley, David Cox, and De Wint ; but above all these, the greatest master of the 
method is the purely English J. M. W. Turner. The fact that in the National Gallery alone there are now, 
duly catalogued and classified, nearly twenty thousand drawings by this master, gives some idea of the 
fertility and power of his brush. This fact may, indeed, be no discovery to the elect, but the multitude who 
have for decades stood before the ‘Turners in the exhibition rooms of the National Gallery have never dreamt 
that such treasures lay beneath their feet. 

From the point of view of the printer who seeks to reproduce upon paper by mechanical means water- 
colour drawings, no sterner test could be applied than a trial upon Turner. At the request of a number of 
gentlemen interested in the arts. Messrs. Charles Whittingham & Griggs (Printers), Itd., have for the past 
six months been experimenting in the reproduction by Collotype of four Turner drawings from the National 
Gallery, selected as one of the severest possible tests for the printer, owing to the dissimilarity of the subjects. 
These four pictures should be ready for publication during the present Autumn. 

Subsequent reproductions will, it is hoped, bring together in time a small but typical conspectus of the 
work of the English water-colourists of the golden age; and later, perhaps, other examples up to our own 
time may be added. 

The success of the publications of Meyer-Graefer in this direction in Germany has led the ever 
despondent English printer to declare that work of equal quality cannot be done in this country. ‘Those 
interested in the present venture have no intention of emulating the methods of publication adopted in 
Germany. ‘Their desire is to bring the reproductions of these drawings within the reach of all school- 
masters, art teachers, and others, more particularly in the Empire overseas and abroad, who can never 
hope to set eyes upon many, if any, of the original subjects. 

A substantial subscription list should therefore be obtained, and the present announcement is to invite 
those who may be interested to send a postcard to the undersigned requesting that a Prospectus may be 
forwarded as soon as ready. Such a communication will imply no obligation to purchase, but will give 
some indication of the probable demand; and if this appears sufficient, it may enable the Prospectus to 
announce a considerably lower price than might otherwise be necessary. 

Subscribers would not necessarily subscribe for the whole series as issued, and in any case it is proposed 
to print more copies than are required for subscribers themselves, these extra copies being supplied to the 
general public at a higher price. 





N. H. ROMANES, 
c/o Charles Whittingham & Griggs (Printers), Itd., 
20 and 21 Tooks Court, Cursitor Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 





MR. PHILIP LEE WARNER 


begs to state that all connexion between himself and The Medici Society, Itd., having been severea 
since last year, he will, in October next, recommence publishing. 


EUROPEAN HAND FIREARMS OF THE XVI., XVII. AND XVIII. CENTURIES, 
by Herbert J. Jackson, with a Treatise on Scottish Hand Firearms by Charles E. Whitelaw, 
1.A., F.S.A. (Scot.). Royal Quarto (12}in. x Io0in.); I20pp. -+ Index; 125 Collotype 
Plates ; bound in half buckram, cloth boards, gilt top, gold lettered. Edition limited to 
550 numbered copies (500 only for sale). Price £4 4s. on publication, £3 13s. 6d. to 
Subscribers ; postage 1s. 3d. 

A copy of the Prospectus, with specimen pages both of letterpress and plates, will be 


forwarded post free on application. 


A VEGETABLE GROWER’'S HANDBOOK, by Mrs. Fanny Bennett, F.R.H.S., Author 
of “ ‘The Best Way’ Flower Garden Book,” etc., and Eleanor Sinclair Rohde, Author of 
“A Garden of Herbs.” Crown Cctavo, Duxeen, 6s. net; postage 4d. 


Leaflet Prospectus of this practical handbook post free. 


Mr. Lee Warner will be glad to receive requests for his further announcements in Literature and the 
Arts, which will include an illustrated series of Books for the Young, and pictures for schools at the 


inexpensive price of 3s. Od. net each. 


PHILIP LEE WARNER, AT THE CHISWICK PRESS, 
21 ‘Tooks Court, Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. 


Telephone : Holborn 98. 
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